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COUNTRY LIFE FOR THE CITY MAN 


HE study of country 
SA life is not for the 


farmer, for he knows 
all about it by life- 
long experience ; and 
while it may amuse 
the rich man who has 
‘retired, he is in a 
position to study it at first hand, or in 
any way his fancy leads; but the poor 
city man wants to know more about it, 
and for the good of the land and the 
nation he ought to know more about it. 
More and more the masses of our popu- 
lation live cooped up in cities, drudging 
from eight o’clock in the morning until 
six at night, going home to a stifling flat 
or a disagreeable boarding-house, never 
pausing to thank God for anything, or 
seeing anything in particular for which 
to thank him. These city men are thin 
and yellow, or beer-bloated and unwhole- 
some; their wives are weak-eyed and 
pale; their children puny. They are 
tied down like galley-slaves to their 
oars, held ‘there by the stern necessity 
for food, and not daring to move for fear 
of starvation. Of course they look for- 
ward to the possible chance some day of 
striking something lucky that will make 
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them millionaires, and that hope fur- 
nishes about all the zest they have. 
Their wives and their children some- 
times find other amusement; but too 
often the wife has to slave in the house 
and neglect her few friends, and the 
children have to go to work as soon as 
the truant officer will permit them to be 
out of school. 

Some who do not belong to this huge 
class of our citizens may fancy this pic- 
ture overdrawn, but it is not in the least. 
It is a simple statement of a life as 
monotonous and as regular as clock- 
work, the life of a considerable fraction 
of the population. Moreover, it is, on 
the whole, the most intelligent class of 
our people, the class from which all that 
is good in our nation (or nearly all) is 
directly recruited. Practically all the 
rich men come out of it, and not a few 
of the lawyers, physicians, editors, and 
even preachers. Indeed, many of these 
very professional men are in and of this 
class, body and soul, for it is not all 
made up of clerks. It even includes the 
vast army of school-teachers. 

Now, it is folly to advise these people 
to buy abandoned farms and become 
farmers. They couldn’t if they would, 
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What we should aim at is not to turn 
our city men into countrymen, for that 
is impossible; but to make the city man 
spend his summers at least in the coun- 
try, or if he cannot do it send his wife 
and children out. 

His reply is brief and simple—‘‘Can’t 
afford it.’’ 

We must show him that he can afford 
it—nay, that he can save money by it, 
and add infinitely to the health and 
happiness and future welfare of his 
family, his wife, his children, all those 
he loves and for whom he spends his 
whole life in toiling. 

It is hardly necessary to argue for 
the advantages of country life, for they 
are well known and appreciated. First, 
there is the advantage of pure air. 
More children are killed by impure air 
than by any other single element. The 
mortality among babies in the city dur- 
ing the summer is notorious. As the 
children get a little older, they seem to 
be inured to the filthy atmosphere, or 
else by that time the weaklings are 
killed off. But they grow up thin and 
peevish. The well-known fact that so 
many prominent men were born and 
grew up in the country shows how un- 
favorable is the city to the formation of 
sound constitutions and the establish- 
ment of that vital energy and vigor 
which go to the making of greatness. 
Seldom does the city man, pure and 
simple, attain special prominence, and 
still less often in the third generation 
does he appear as more than mediocre. 
It is not a question of continuing to live, 
but of living with that abundance of 
vitality which makes happiness, suc- 
cess, aye, even greatness when there is 
no other special talent. An inexhaust- 
ible energy is a talent in itself. 
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Next to health we may place happi- 
ness. Happiness is, indeed, in most 
eases the direct result of health. Can 
one be happy when a peevish baby is 
whining and crying all day long? How 
many wives are turned into scolds, and 
how many divorces result from nothing 
in the world but overwrought nerves and 
bad digestion! How many errors in 
business which have brought ruin and 
disgrace can be traced directly to physi- 
cal debility! Nay, how many suicides, 
how many defalcations! 

We may say with a great deal of confi- 
dence that nearly everything in life 
worth living for may be _ sacrificed 
through loss not simply of sound health, 
but of freshness and energy. Thesé 
nature gives to nearly all those Who 
breathe pure air, drink pure water, eat 
good food, and sleep long and soundly. 
Withhold any one of these, and you 
must look out for the consequences. 
The curse of city life is that 1t denies 
practically all of them. The air is 
notoriously impure. How could it be 
otherwise? The water is no better than 
the air, in spite of all the millions spent 
on getting it. The food is not, cannot 
be, fresh. Butter is kept in the storage 
chests of wholesale and retail dealers 
seldom less than a month; eggs the 
same; the milk is half-sour when deliv- 
ered, or else doctored to prevent its 
souring; there is simply not time enough 
to get fresh milk from the country to the 
consumer, even with all the precautions 
of modern scientific handling and the 
closest inspection. The same is true of 
meat; it takes time to kill the animal, to 
deliver it to the retailer, and then for 
the retailer to deliver it to his custom- 
ers, a small piece at a time as they want 
it. Some meat may be good, but bad 
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meat is always being used, for neither 
retailer nor consumer can afford to 
waste it, and it is impossible to use up 
every part of the animal with equal 
rapidity. Again, it is a frequent cus- 
tom for one market to take the leavings 
of a better, so that while the rich man 
gets fresh meat, the poor man has to 
suffer. 

Then, too, the city man cannot sleep 
long enough or soundly enough. City 
life is a life of excitement at the best; 
there are theaters, parties, and social 
calls. It is very difficult to get to bed in 
the city before ten or eleven o’clock at 
the earliest, and one must be up at a 
fixed hour in the morning to be at the 
store or office by eight o’clock. But 
that is not the worst of it; the city man 
eannot sleep soundly when he does go 
to bed. Sleep is induced more readily 
by outdoor exercise than by any other 
one thing. Nervous exhaustion is more 
likely to produce wakefulness than sound 
sleep; indeed, the kind of life a city 
man is bound to lead is almost sure to 
prevent really sound and sufficient sleep. 

Now, all this is not so dreadful as it 
sounds at first. The human body is so 
constituted that it will stand a great deal 
of impure air if now and then it can get 
plenty of fresh air; bad water and im- 
pure food do not kill unless the vital 
energy is depleted and the body cannot 
longer resist the insinuating microbes; 
and we may go without our sleep with 
impunity even for months at a time if 
we are able to make up the exhausted 
reserve. In short, most of us can lay 


in a stock of good health during six 
months of the year that will last us 
admirably during the other six. It is 
not so easy, however, to lay in that stock 
in two weeks. 
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Now, space remains in this a 
to suggest the proposed solut 
difficulty—a solution fully test 
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road or boat line that affords good 
transportation facilities, and keep wife 
and children in it for six months of 
the year, while you yourself go out 
over Sunday if you cannot go and come 
every day. You can do this and save 
money. 
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FINEST RESIDENCE IN THE WORLD 


THE GREAT STAIRCASE 






STAFFORD HOUSE AND LADY SUTHERLAND 


OR the first time in history, the 
B proud gates of Stafford House, 
London, were opened to the 
publie last summer when a féte was 
held there for the benefit of the Lifeboat 
Fund. It was one of the most brilliant 
and novel fétes ever held in London, 
presided over by the king and queen 
and the duchess of Sutherland, its host- 
ess. The gilded salons and halls were 
ablaze with jewels and gorgeous cos- 
tumes. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
Stafford House is probably the finest 


private residence in the world. So far 
as mere vulgar coin is concerned, the 
chances are that two or three of the 
great mansions in Fifth Avenue, New 
York, cost more than the home of the 
duke and duchess of Sutherland; but 
you can’t express the value of Stafford 
House in coin any more than you could 
put a figure on St. James’s Palace. 
Conceiving such a thing possible, Staf- 
ford House would bring much the better 
rate of the two at an auction sale. A\l- 
though it is not so vast as Buckingham 
Palace, it is infinitely preferable as a 
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volunteers for South Africa. He is sus- 
pected of being really clever. 

He certainly was clever when he asked 
Millicent, daughter of the fourth ear] of 
Rosslyn, to marry him, sixteen years 
ago. She is a sister of the lovely coun- 
tess of Warwick, and has as much fac- 
ulty for organization as that oft-discussed 
lady. Itis not every woman who wholly 
approves of the famous countess, but the 
duchess is popular all around. She has 
positive genius for entertaining, for 
managing charity fairs, and for lending 
a helping hand to musicians and artists 
who need a little social lift to get started 
on a successful career. Incidentally she 
has stepped in several times to keep her 
brother, the good-natured, impetuous 
spendthrift, earl of Rosslyn, out of 
trouble. 

The duchess is not much older than 
the young American duchesses, and her 
husband is young enough as dukes go. 
He celebrated his fiftieth birthday only a 
short time ago. 

But 1 started out to tell some of the 
wonders of the finest house in London. 
A party of tourists who had just landed 
set out one day to explore in the aris- 
tocratic neighborhood of St. James’s. 
They had studied Baedeker all the way 
over on the steamer, and for a year before 
that, and they knew London by heart, so 
that it really wasn’t necessary for them 
to ask questions of the polite ‘‘bobby.”’ 
I encountered them on their return 
from the expedition up St. James way. 
‘St. James’s palace is the best of them 
all,’’ said one of the girls. ‘‘It’s so 
dignified and stately and royal, in behind 
those lovely trees.’’ There was some- 
thing suspicious about ‘“‘those lovely 
trees,’’ and a little cross-examinafion led 
to the discovery that the whole party had 
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responsible for that, as the building was 
put up only seventy-five years ago for 
the then duke of York, second son of 
George III., on money borrowed from 
the marquis of Stafford. As at first . 
constructed, the house, exclusive of the 
land, cost $360,000; but labor was cheap 
in those days, and the mansion lacked 
the top story which now adds much to 
its majesty. The duke of York, after 
waiting so many years without even get- 
ting a chance to be prince of Wales, died 
before his wonderful new house could be 
finished, and the marquis of Stafford, 
who had by that time become the first 
duke of Sutherland, got the property on 
a crown lease. He spent no end of 
money on it under the direction of Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect of the 
houses of Parliament, and began to get 
together the collection of paintings that 
now adds to the fame of the place. 
Since the present duke and duchess 
have come into possession of Stafford 
House it has been possible for the public 
to get into the picture-gallery by appli- 
cation to the duke’s secretary, and refer- 
ence to any one in London who could be 
considered a responsible person. The 
gallery is a noble room, lighted from 
above and adorned with the massive gilt 
and crystal chandeliers that every house 
built in the time of the Regency had to 
have to be considered really splendid. 
Some of the pictures have been sold 
since the first; duke’s day, but enough 
are left to make the catalogue read like 
a list of the old masters. Two of the 
most notable paintings in the gallery 
eome from the brush of Murillo, and are 
considered generally to be some of his 
best work. One of them is ‘‘The Return 
of the Prodigal Son,’’ and the other is 
‘‘Abraham Entertaining the Three 
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the furniture, upholstered in precious 
silk tapestry, with curtains to match. 
There is a red drawing-room, too, for 
which all the furniture was made by 
Siddons, who furnished Windsor Castle 
for George IV., and a green drawing- 
room, whose walls are hung with green 
velvet that matches the shade of green 
park as seen from the windows. Per- 
haps there are two or three more draw- 
ing-rooms scattered about the mansion. 
It is difficult to say for certain. It is 
doubtful if the duchess herself could tell 
without stopping to think a minute just 
how many drawing-rooms and sitting- 
rooms she has in her ‘‘town house.’’ 

At the féte these apartments were all 
thrown open to the public—to any one 
who paid the entrance fee of three 
pounds. In one of the upper galleries 
there were tables prepared, at which an 
elaborate supper was served, and one 
had to pay the generous sum of fifty 
pounds for one of these tables! 

Is it any wonder that Disraeli said in 
‘‘Lothair’’ of Stafford House, that ‘‘the 
edifice is not unworthy of Vicenza at its 
best,’’ and that old Samuel Rogers, after 
taking a look at all the palaces in Europe, 
said that this private residence was pref- 
erable to any of them? It is said that 
Empress Eugenie was so taken with it 
that she wanted Napoleon III., then at 
the top notch of his career, to build for 
her an exact copy of it in Paris. 

As if all this magnificence were not 
enough for one family, the duke has a 
collection of noble country seats—Tren- 
tham Hall; Lilleshall House; Dunrobin 
Castle and the ‘‘House of Tongue,’’ in 
Sutherland. In time the whole doubt- 
less will pass over to a little boy of 
thirteen who already rejoices in the 
title of ‘‘Marquis of Stafford.’’ 
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THE MOVING OF EPPIE GLASS 


BY ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


4 HEN the name of Eppie 
y Glass is mentioned, my 

; mother wrings her 
Hy; hands and assures any 

<, one who will listen 
ei) that Eppie was the 
" worst maid of all work 
her roof ever sheltered. 

In the memory of her daughters 
Eppie’s face beams like that of a sturdy 
young madonna encircled by a halo. 
She was the first and last domestic in 
our household who enjoyed ‘‘moving 
things.’’ 

It is the happiest moment of our lives 





~ when we can turn the house (metaphori- 
cally of course) around or upside down, 


so that the parlor of yesterday resolves 
itself into the morning-room of to-day. 
Eppie had the same passion. We dis- 


covered it one Monday morning, while’ 


we were shifting a cosy corner from 
upstairs down ‘to the reception-hall. 
The door opened. There stood Eppie, 
gazing radiantly at us while we descend- 
ed dusty, disheveled, and dangerously 
swaddled in Oriental draperies. Eppie’s 
arms were bare and soapy, her mouth 
was full of clothes-pins, and her apron 
heavy with wet clothes, but she dropped 
everything and rushed to our aid. Bab 
was struggling a few steps above me 
with a suit of armor warranted to have 
once been worn by Coeur de Lion. 

‘‘Lat me tak’ it, Me’em,’’ she cried; 
‘‘lat me hae it.’”’ 
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She wrapped her strong young arms 
about the jangling metal, under which 
had once pulsed the Lion Tamer’s heart, 
and she bore it, as lightly as if it had 
been his gauntlet, to a corner behind the 
front door. 

“T’ll win’ throu’ my washin’ in an 
hoor,’’ cried Eppie, ‘‘an’ I’ll dae ony- 
thing ye want me tae. There’s naethin’ 
like movin’; I jist loe it.’’ 

She thrust the clothes-pins in her mouth 
again,and was gone before we could speak. 

‘‘Tsn’t she a darling?’’ cried Bab. 

From the window we could see Eppie’s 
radiant face flash at us between the wet 
sheets on the line. ‘‘1 believe she could 
lift anything,’’ cried my little sister, 
delightedly. ‘‘Let us try fixing over the 
library. I’m just dying to see how the 
bookeases would look on each side of 
the fireplace.’’ 

Eppie had the muscle of a young 
athlete. She handled the heavy book- 
cases more easily than we did the books. 
In less than an hour the library looked 
like a composite of the hall, the parlor, 
and thelibrary. We gazed at the trans- 
formation with delight. Eppie went 
into Scottish raptures, which we did not 
attempt to follow. The sight of father’s 
stuffed eagle, which had left its perch in 
the hall to roost on a pedestal once occu- 
pied by Mendelssohn, made Eppie break 
out in a volley of strange language. — 
Bab declares till this day it was a pean 
from Ossian. 
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the parlor surrounding the library table, 
an umbrella-stand, hat-tree, the book- 
cases, and the eagle. The dining-room 
was resplendent with satin (éte-i-tétes 
and onyx tables. Father’s cherished 
hunting scenes had made place for the 
dear old Declaration of Independence 
and Crossing the Delaware. The piano 
was jammed into a corner of the hall 
where the cosy corner had stood, the 
cosy corner was in the library. 

We wandered about the old home, 
feeling we had strayed into the wrong 
house, until we reached the wide-open 
door to the kitehen.. There stood Eppie, 
modest, blushing, triumphant! Her 
face shone with delight while she 
watched our bewildered wanderings. 
Then she darted to the pantry and pulled 
from his retreat a brawny, red-haired 
young giant, who drooped his eyelids 
and stood sheepishly before us. 

‘‘Here’s Sawney, my lad, Sawney,’’ 
eried Eppie, blissfully. ‘‘He gaed mea 
han’ wi’ the movin’. I could niver hae 
done it a’ my lane. Sawney’s as strang 
as Samson.’’ 

We did not dispute Sawney’s strength ; 
everything in the house had been lifted 
except the carpets. The dear little 
mother took a bold, unswerving stand. 
Next morning Eppie said good by with 
tearful eyes. For once in her life she 
was not happy about moving. Poor 
Eppie! 
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OUTDOOR LIVING-ROOMS 


BY HENRIETTA KEITH 


‘‘T said to my Heart, ‘I am sick of four walls 
and a ceiling, 
I have need of the sky.’ ”’ 


HEN spring halloos along the 

\ \ / hillsides; when there has 

been rain in the night, and a 

smell of growing green things 
in the morning; when everything is 
singing—the grass and the lilac-bushes 
as well as the birds—‘‘Spring is here, 
love draw near,’’ then how we long to 
escape from our winter prisons, beauti- 
ful and luxurious as they may be, and 
accept the invitations of the birds and 
the grass. Itis then we hasten to get 
out the piazza chairs from their ignomin- 
ious quarters in the attic, to give them 
first—if we are good housewives—the 
annual furbishing of a coat of linseed 
oil, and then of varnish; that is, for the 
wicker portions, giving rein to our fancy 
either in brilliant red or soft green paint 
for the frames. Porch chairs thus cared 
for, will nearly equal a ‘‘well-preserved’’ 
woman, duly ‘‘treated’’ with creams and 
massage; being good for many years of 
service, while preserving a highly re- 
spectable appearance. . Having attended 
to these little toilet matters and gotten 
ourselves and our chairs out on the 
porch, with what content we settle our- 
selves in them and steep ourselves in the 
soft air and sunshine, blessing mean- 
while the builder who first thought to 
add these delightful outdoor sitting- 
rooms to our dwellings ! 

Of late years the porch is coming to 
be of mére and more importance, and 
porch life a feature not to be overlooked 
by the modern architect in planning 
American homes. Our porches—for we 
claim the term—enlarged and acclima- 
tized, are a distinct feature of the 
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American home, and a very ornamental 
and important part of the construction. 
They are for the most part substantial 
and harmonious, with their graceful 
columns; a union of strength and 
beauty most happily illustrated in the 
pictures presented. Not often, thank 
heaven! do we see that abomination a 
claptrap wooden structure tacked on to 
the front of a brick or stone city dwell- 
ing. 

This open-air, outdoor life of the 
porch is now so well established that 
it is catered to by manufacturers of 
every sort, and the porch is gay with red 
or blue and white awnings, and cozy 
with every sort of light furniture. We 
use our porches much as the English- 
man his garden, which better suits his 
more retired and exclusive ideas. Their 
grounds are veiled from the too intrusive 
gaze of the public by thick shrubbery and 
hedges if not by a high stone wall. A tea- 
drinking on the front porch would never 
do for them; but behind a bare and often 
severe exterior you may emerge into a 
delightful retreat, a tanglery of honey- 
suckle and roses, to say nothing of a pear 
ripening on a friendly south wall, and 
there the family drink tea—not once a 
month only, but every day when it 
doesn’t rain. It seems strange that the 
Englishman with his climate would not 
prefer our porch arrangements, where 
we may not only woo the sun-god—the 
most beautiful of the gods—but may be 
protected from the sudden rain. A 
country home I know of has a side 
poreh screened in, and made into a 
summer dining-room. It opens off from 
a passageway leading to the kitchen, 
and the exposure is sheltered from the 
usual course of summer storms. Here 
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leafy, carpeted aisle, more lovely than 
any church, came the bridal procession, 
all in green and white, to the marriage 
altar, which was a perfect bower of 
bloom, ecanopied with a large floral um- 
brella, in the broad corner space of the 
porch angle. 

At the opposite corner, in a smaller 
bower, was stationed the stringed orches- 
tra, with golden harp gleaming, and 
adding to the picture. Over all, flooded 
the sunshine of a perfect September 
day, making a picture, with its setting of 
wooded lawn and blue lake, worth re- 
membering. 

But though the country house is per- 
haps the most thoroughly en rapport 
with porch life, city people need not 
despair; there are many charming diver- 
sions for the porch, by way of breaking 
the monotony and conventionalism of 
city life. 

A ‘‘porech party’’ has grown to be a 
favorite method with hostesses of enter- 
taining their friends in simple but de- 
lightful fashion. It is not much trouble 
to add to the usual furnishings of a 
generous porch all your pretty light- 
wood and wicker chairs, to heap the rat- 
tan couch with gay pillows, to spread 
rugs over the floor, to bring forth the 
hassocks and the big cushions made of 
matting and stuffed with excelsior, which 
make such admirable backgrounds for 
their more dainty sisters. When you 
have done that, and also spread a rug or 
carpet down the steps, you can stand a 
big vase or stone jar at each side, filled 
with ferns, or goldenrod, or great 
branches of daisies and sweet clover, 
according to the calendar of blossom. 

You can put a small table over ina 
corner with a tall vase of glowing Ameri- 
can beauties, or, as did one lady 1 knew, 
a bow! filled with great sprays of scarlet 
honeysuckle from her own vine. It is 
well, too, that one of the bamboo screens 
which are now so much a part of porch 
furnishings should be in readiness, lest 
some semi-invalid should feel too strong 
a draught. When all this is done—and 
’tis only fun to do it—and there is a 
swish of summer skirts, a dream of 
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A CALIFORNIA PORCH 


dainty toilets, and a pleasant hum of gay 
talk, while bits of sewing or ’broidery 
are toyed with, bring forth your kettle 
and crane, and the light tea-table ready 
furnished, and serve your guests with 
the delightful fragrance of rare Sou- 
chong with little cakes. Or if you prefer 
chocolate crowned with a white mountain 
of whipped cream, and are so minded as 
to serve sandwiches and a salad, or an 
ice with cake, you may e’en do your ain 
sweet will in the matter; none of the 
alternatives will be a burden on your 
strength or a drain on your purse. That 
is the beauty of a porch party. 

Here is the way a young girl in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, entertained her mates. 
She was a very lucky girl, for her father 
had a hobby, and the hobby was holly- 
hocks. The back yard—and the front 
yard too—was filled with about fifty 


varieties of hollyhocks, ranging over the 
whole gamut of color tone, from royal 
purple to straw color. 

She gave a girl’s luncheon to a dozen 
chums, and set the table on the wide 
veranda, which was screened from the 
publie gaze by thickly laced vines. 

Great masses of ferns were in the cor- 
ners of the porch, and stuck here and 
there quite thickly were single stalks of 
hollyhocks in the greenery of the vines. 
In the center of the table was a large 
cut-glass bowl, fringed round with ferns 
and heaped high with hollyhocks. Be- 
ginning at the bottom was a circle of 
the white blossoms, gradually deepening 
in hue to pink, and then red, to the rich, 
deep crimson of the apex. Pink ribbons 
radiated from the center to each plate, 
terminating with a single large holly- 
hock of some shade in the centerpiece. 
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The most delightful breakfas 
writer ever enjoyed was a porcl 
fast given on a city porch in 
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served bread and beer. Next appeared 
a rum omelet, and this was a ladies’ 
breakfast, but nothing daintier can be 
imagined than the graceful, flashing 
movements of the pretty hostess, deftly 
pouring the ruby liquor from its crystal 
glass around the golden, fluffy mass, 
whence presently arose the odors of a 
most delectable burnt-offering. 

All things delightful must end, and 
so at last did this breakfast, with black 
coffee and salted almonds, very like a 
luncheon without the ice-cream. But 
the memory of it remains, and can be 
recalled at will, in the way of the Span- 
ish exiles who kept their castle keys to 
remind them of departed grandeur. 

Porch pleasures are for every land and 
clime; for the northern lake, the eastern 
hills,and the dreamy, languorous, flower- 
scented air of the California foothills 
and plains. There indeed is porch life 
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to be found at its best estate, behind the 
Moorish arches of the loggia, and on the 
paved floor of the open, sun-bathed, 
vine-wreathed patio, or court. There 
those favored idlers may dream away 
the hours, lulled by the plashings of the 
fountain’s cooling spray, or, as it please 
them, flash the shining needle in the 
southern sun. 

Every day in the year they may enjoy 
their Mocha, flavored by orange flowers 
and roses, and need not inclose their 
open-air breakfast-rooms with glass for 
fear of wet and cold, as do those in 
sterner northern climes. Even in De- 
cember they have only to lean over the 
railing and pluck a rose, as the breeze 
swings it in and out; and oranges—that 
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sine qua non of breakfast—like the poor, 
they have always with them. 

But great is the law of compensation; 
and our porch joys, though briefer and 
more fitful, are more intense and our 
pleasure is more keen. 

Our southern porch, with its arcade of 
graceful arches, its tropical setting of 
palms and orange-trees, the electric 
bulbs, which promise evening as well as 
daytime pleasures, its generous propor- 
tions and charming outlook, is most 
attractive: we deny it not. North or 
South, happy is the owner of a porch 
and a hammock, whether swung under 
the shade of palms and pepper-trees, or 
oaks and maples, for here as elsewhere, 


‘* East, West—hame’s best.’’ 
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ment later, might be prevented if his 
planning were continued for a longer 
time than is usual before the architect is 
approached. A leisurely discussion of 
schemes in advance of the architect’s 
plans is most desirable, considering that 
most persons are limited to one experi- 
ment in housing themselves. That it is 
not common may be due to the difficulty 
of carrying in the mind parallel and 
changing pictures of the inside and out- 
side of an imagined house, to say noth- 
ing of a clear image of either. 

No better service can be rendered one’s 
clients than to clarify their ideas through 
perspective and isometric drawings, or 
simple models, till they can see things 
as they will be. 

Forty years ago, when our architects 
were little more than builders, they were 
free to followtheir own devices within 
fixed pecuniary limits, while now, not- 
withstanding their excessive training 
and large expenditures, their hands are 
often tied by being ‘‘hired to bark by 
those who choose to do their own bark- 
ing.’’ In those days public ignorance 
promised opportunities which on the 
whole were poorly availed of. To-day 
the half knowledge of the public, and 
the plea that they have only themselves 
to please, are stumbling-blocks. 

Perhaps some one asks why the man 
who pays for and lives in a house should 
not have it as he likes, no matter how 
ugly or absurd, and one answer might 
be that no man’s house should be a pub- 
lic nuisance. An architect may reason- 
ably ask, ‘‘Why employ me if not that 
my professional expertness gives a more 
livable, better built house, in better 


taste than you can provi = 
It may happen that family demands ‘‘a 
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SHERATON 


fashionable novelty’’ as its permanent 
home, or a foreed union of incongruous 
styles or materials, discordant features, 
or ugly linear or color combinations. 
Why not trust the architect as one trusts 
the dressmaker or the family doctor? 

These suggestions may serve to answer 
Mrs. Spicer’s implied question: ‘‘Why 
should it not be required of the archi- 
tect to build an ‘owner’s house’?’’ 
What she calls ‘‘the architect’s house’’ 
and ‘‘the compromise house’’ must 
necessarily fail as she says, and for the 
lack of the essential harmony of concep- 
tion which differentiates architecture 
rom haphazard building. 

The architect, artist, and constructor 
in one should be ready to enter even 
with enthusiasm into any consistent 
plans furthering them with all his 
knowledge and taste. This is, of course, 
impossible if he is only offered the alter- 
native of acting the fool or fooling his 
client, and 1 for one heartily assent to 
the proposition that he should refuse 
any commission, unpleasant though it 
may be to do so, from those whose aims 
he cannot ‘‘carry out conscientiously.’’ 

“The submergence of the architect’s 
individuality’ is another, not to say an 
impossible, thing, his individuality being 
in fact his most valuable professional 
asset. 

But perhaps what Mrs. Spicer has in 
mind is not so much submergence of 
individuality as sympathetic convergence 
of thought and aim, with a reasonable 
deference on both sides, and respect for 
the owner’s practicable requirements as 
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well as for the taste, judgment, and 
knowledge of the architect. 

Such a sympathetic relation is foreign 
to ‘‘rough-shod riding’’ on either side, 
and the architect’s disinterested attitude 
may be such that when professional ser- 
vices for a family ends, he suffers from 
a sort of personal bereavement. 

The practical requirements of any 
architectural building should be well 
expressed through its interior and ex- 
terior, as the purpose of living bodies is 
through their forms, and it is probably 
true in art as in nature, that there is 
only one exactly fitted in each case for 
complete expression. 

Whether this be so or not, it is the 
architect’s business to give the fullest 
embodiment of his client’s purpose in 
his work. His power to do so in the 
most agreeable and rational form is his 
peculiar function. 

My contention, therefore, necessarily 
implies the absolute individuality of 
good architecture, and is in the line of 
Mrs. Spicer’s plea for evidence of the 
individuality of the house-owner. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that a 
certain sort of individuality is the curse 
of modern house-building so far as it 
cares nothing for harmony in itself or 
with its surroundings, and is often an 
egotistic explosion amounting toa sort 
of mild insanity. And let it be said that 
the sympathetic co-operation so desirable 
between architect and client is no less to 
be desired between architects, especially 
while concerned in adjacent work or in 
the building up of a neighborhood. 
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Finely figured mahogany was the wood 
generally employed, and it was usually 
inlaid with a band of satinwood or a 
few lines of boxwood, either to form 
panels or to accentuate the outline. 

Satinwood was also introduced for 
drawing-room furniture, and was often 
most elaborately decorated with delicate 
serolls, festoons of flowers, and beech- 
mast husks, as well as figures painted in 
the French style. Sheraton was con- 
temporary with Robert Adam, the archi- 
tect, and they worked at one time in 
much the same lines. 

One last word of advice to collectors. 
Remember that nineteen out of every 
twenty articles offered as Sheraton or 
Chippendale are not twelve months old, 
and that large factories make a business 
of producing these antiques. It was not 
so long ago that, when a witness in a 
police court was asked his occupa- 
tion, he replied, ‘‘I’m worm-hole borer 
to , the old furniture makers.’’ Con- 
sequently, be warned and avoid bargains 
which have been rubbed down and pol- 
ished up, broken and mended, to give. 
them an ancient appearance, and be con- 
tent with the twentieth-century repro- 
duction of Sheraton’s work, which 
possesses all the beauty and delicacy of 
design of the master’s best efforts. 
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The interior arrangement is largely 
taken from the plans given in your 
April, 1900, number. The finials, woad, 
and front barge-boards are hand-carved, 
the latter by the writer’s wife and him- 
self. The first story is dark purple 
brick with white mortar; the second 
story, shingles dipped in oil and raw 
sienna. The rooms in the lower story 
are finished in hard wood; above they 
are all in stained poplar or mahogany.’’ 
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JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 


Born 1796; died 1875 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 
Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 














1O you like those pic- 
SA tures by Corot?’’ 
asked my very re- 
\ WZ spectable hoes ot 
D Zi in the village of 
Ecouen, near Paris. 
He was the registrar 
Ry (B of the canton. To 
| my'‘reply in the af- 
firmative, he re- 
sponded with, ‘‘Ah! 1 detest that.’”’? So 
for many years did the painters of con- 
ventional pictures, who controlled the 
annual salons, detest it. Year after 
year, they hung his work in what we in 
America call ‘“‘the morgue.’’ They 
called its the ‘“‘catacombs’’ in Paris. 
Every group of exhibition galleries has 
its badly lighted chamber, to which the 
hanging committee consigns the unfor- 
tunate pictures which it does not like. 
Nobody goes there to buy, and all the 
medals are used up in more favored 
localities. During a large part of the 
period of forty-seven years, during 
which Corot exhibited without fail, he 
was in danger of consignment to the 
‘‘catacombs’’; often actually in it. 
Even after his admiring friends, insist- 
ing strenuously, secured medals for him, 
the committee was none too kind. 

One of the measureless benefits follow- 
ing in the train of the revolutionary 
movements of the Barbizon school and 
the impréssionists is the liberality of 
hanging committees. Art is not alto- 
gether free, but its liberty far surpasses 
in these days that of the days gone by. 
The ‘“‘New Salon’’ (Champs de Mars, 
now Salon de |’Avenue d’ Antin), in com- 


petition with the ‘‘Old Salon,’’ opened 
its galleries to every sort of vagary 
which smacked of genius, and gained 
enormously thereby in spite of the 
howling of the conventional critics. 
This could not have existed at one time. 
The ‘‘Old Salon’’ is now trimming its 
sails to meet the competition by increased 
liberality. These circumstances take us 
back to the period before the empire, to 
the Directory, which tried to straighten 
out the confusion of the bloody French 
Revolution. Then it was, in 1796, on 
the Quai de Voltaire, in a house facing 
the Seine, right in the heart of Paris, 
opposite the approach to the Pont Royal 
leading to the garden of the Tuileries, 
near the Ecole des Beaux Arts and the 
Latin Quarter, that Corot was born. 
Over the door of the modest shop and 
residence were the words, ‘‘Madame 
Corot—Marchande de Modes.’”’ This 
tells the rank of our hero. The Corots 
were prosperous, frugal people, as fond 
of pinching a penny as any other small 
tradespeople. The father came from 
the excellent stock of Burgundy peas- 
ants, forcible and capable people, and 
this father had many of the character- 
istics which made his son remarkable. 
When he married the young merchant 
dressmaker, his management promoted 
the affairs of the little shop so that he 
had money enough to dower his two 
daughters and plan to set our Corot up 
in business. 

“ The boy was sent, at ten years of age, 
to the Lycée at Rouen (where an uncle 
lived), and returned to Paris, with a 
high-school education, at eighteen, to 
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her life. Being now twenty-two, and a 
disappointment to his father, it was an 
act of genuine liberality on the part of 
the economical peasant to promise the 
youth an annuity of three hundred dol- 
lars per year, though warning him that 
no more than that would be forthcom- 
ing; and the word held good until Corot 
had gained the Cross of the rion of 
Honor, when the old man econ: ed that 
a slight increase might add e dig- 
nity of the situation. 

Lucky young painter! Brought up 
with frugal habits, and allowed to paint 
just what he liked, and suré an in- 
come of twenty-five dollars per month. 
Who is rich? The man who can live 
within his means and do as his fancy 
dictates. 

Two years went to traini in the 
studio of Victor Bertin, who evolved 
properly artificial landsca with 
classical titles. Such titles re sus- 
tained by studiously drawn nymphs. 
Had Corot remained long enough to ae- 
quire some discipline in drawing, this 
might have been of great uss 

It is astonishing how cheaply a young 
art-student can live. He saved enough 
out of his twenty-five dollars per month 
to travel to Rome, painting what he 
saw there in his own way. None of the 
young men paid attention to his strange 
productions except Aligny, 10 was 
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sincere enough to recognize talent in 
any of its aspects. Aligny told the 
others that no one had painted land- 
scapes like that since Claude Lorraine. 

Here is the key to Corot’s art: he was 
the product of the age of artificial 
(classical) landseape-painting, which 
was the degeneration of the style of 
Claude. To Corot Claude’s pictures 
told their lesson as to the others, but 
his was a finer sense, a cleaner mental- 
ity, and amore poetical temperament. 
Corot’s pictures are Claude’s over again, 
nymphs and all, almost exactly, but 
added to this a deal of sincere study of 
nature. He did not reproduce the actual 
forms; no weeds were elaborated in his 
foregrounds; no trees elaborated to 
show their leaves; no clouds carefully 
detailed. Nature was to him only an 
essence, like the alcohol which has ex- 
tracted the flavor of the fruit and dis- 
carded all the fiber and meat. Though 
at first somewhat materialistic, he very 
soon painted trees without outlines, and 
houses which swam in the air. Water 
he suggested, but never polished it with 
a glassy surface, as if it were a material 
thing. Every tree was well puffed out 
with its fluffy leafiness, but no leaves 
were painted. It was a suggestion of 
light and air in which all these material 
things swam, as the clouds swam in the 
ether and were a part of it. There were 
sky and earth and material things just 
in sufficient amount to formulate his 
idea, as some array of words is essential 
to the expression of poetical thoughts. 
But he was sparing of his words, not 
pronouncing them too audibly. 

Thus Corot forms the link which con- 
nects the old formal art invented by 
Claude (and misused by his imitators), 
and the modern realistic school, leaning 
much more to the old. 

As the world has moved on, painters 
have arisen who could see truths of 
value, truths of color, and actual truths 
of texture as the men of years ago never 
dreamed of. These are the ‘‘natural- 
ists,’’ wonderful fellows, like Courbet, 
who could see truth in a way no one 
ever did before, and as many young men 
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JEAN BAPTISTE 


now 1n the schools see it. Corot talked a 
great deal about painting nature just as 
she appeared. Excepting in his early 
studies, he never did so. Courbet used 
to laugh about Corot’s talk regarding 
truth. Courbet did paint true; so did 
Manet and Monet. But Corot made 
ideals, was a true poet. 

To understand this, we must clear up 
the word ‘‘classicism.’’ How will it 
answer to say that a classic is something 
in literature or art which has been per- 
fected by studied arrangement so as to 
create an impression of dignity or grace 
or some sentiment of refinement? This 
may be a rude definition, but it tells 
pretty nearly the conditions. Classi- 
cism is truth intentionally arranged, and 
therefore not quite true. Corot was as 
true to nature as his poetical arrange- 
ment admitted of. Claude was quite 
the same, making landscapes according 
to the regular arrangements long since 
determined. Claude’s advance is found 
in his observations of light and atmos- 
phere, and Corot’s advance was like that 
also—rendered of the subtilties of light 
and air, and in these he was very truth- 
ful. Like many artists who keep the 
model always before them though never 
painting like the model, Corot painted 
from nature, not following it. Why did 
he go outdoors? Nature intoxicated 
him, and with the drunkenness of enthu- 
siasin he rendered her hidden beauties. 
“T detest that,’’ said my neighbor. He 
desired facts, carefully worked out so 
that he could feel his dull senses quick- 
ened. Corot never knew a dull moment. 
The classical artists who hung Corot’s 
work in the ‘‘catacombs’’ disliked it 
because they also could not see so fine, 
but worse than that, they had preju- 
dices, and prejndice is incurably wall- 
eyed. Corot rose before the dawn and 
sallied forth to watch the mystery of the 
coming of day, the silvery tones which 
obscured “all colors and reduced nature 
to a harmony. 

It has been my good fortune to meet 
the dawn on land and water many times. 
What do you know about the wonderful 
beauty of the dawn? Sunsets are cheap, 
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but the dawn, too early for the rose 
tones to show, is a priceless jewel. 
Corot never painted outdoors after the 
sun was up, or after the mystery of the 
morning hour had passed. At twilight, 
when the sky had dispensed with fire- 
works, he walked about and gazed, 
studying the mystery of the penetrable 
foliage when no leaves were visible. 
The twilight lasts many times as long in 
the high latitude of Paris as in the cen- 
tral parts of our country; and its beauty 
increases as the garish reds and yellows 
fade away. Corot’s ‘‘truth’’ is found in 
his rendering of this mysterious moment 
at dawn or twilight, and finally he in- 
vented a style of treatment for all pic- 
tures which he based on this idea. * 

So Corot was a variant of the classical 
landscape-painter and followed the com- 
positions of Claude very often, and like 
Claude rendered effects of light and 
atmosphere, improving much on his 
prototype. 

Besides the six hundred dollars per 
year which his father always paid to 
him, there was the promise of a home 
whenever he desired to use it. Just 
over the Seine where it sweeps around 
the outer edge of the Bois de Boulogne, 
almost exactly west from the heart of 
the city, and distant less than five miles 
as the crow flies, is the village of Ville- 
d’Avray. You can go ashore from the 
bateau mouche at St. Cloud and pass 
up the road to it. Gambetta died here, 
and there isa monument to his mem- 
ory. There is also one to Corot, about 
which people who take you driving talk 
more. There isa range of steep hills 
and a series of pretty valleys forming a 
peninsula in one of the loops of the 
Seine. Here the family Corot had a 
modest cottage for summer use, and the 
artist sometimes spent the whole year 
there where the sky looked at him. A 
pond, well decorated with rushes and the 
proper rudeness, has become celebrated 
as the dreaming place of the painter. 
One of those octagonal garden-houses 
which the French delight in stands in 
the garden, and here Corot painted 
mural decorations with the appropriate 
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pression which hid the peasant in the 
great painter. With a powerful head 
and straight nose beneath his high fore- 
head, no one who looked at him atten- 
tively ever mistook the character of the 
man. Habitually thoughtful, his grav- 
ity turned to gayety at the slightest 
temptation. Of music he was passion- 
ately fond. In a letter written after a 
ramble at dawn, he said: ‘‘It sounds as 
if the flowers were saying their morning 
prayer.’’ In another letter is this 
thought: ‘‘The sun is setting in an ex- 
plosion of yellow and orange, fire red 
and purple. I do not like that; that is 
pretentious and vulgar.’’ ‘‘The sun has 
disappeared, and in the softened gray 
sky has left behind a gauzy, vaporous 
tint of the palest lemon-yellow, which 
melts and blends into the deep blue of 
the night, through tones of deepening 
green, of pale turquoise of inconceivable 
fineness—.’’ As the night comes on he 
sees a star in the pond, and then several, 
until suddenly ‘‘the little lake is spar- 
kling, an ant-heap of busy stars.’’ é 

Four medals came to him and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. When 
he was seventy-one years old, the rank 
of Officer of the Legion of Honor came 
to add comfort; for every Frenchman 
loves dearly that honor. Just before 
his death, and when years weighed upon 
him, his loving fellow-artists created a 
special medal-of honor, and with trem- 
bling limbs he stood up to receive it. 
His landscapes were in the ‘‘noble 
style,’’ like his beautiful life. 


ry of Holland House 


beautiful Lady Diana Rich, daughter of 
the Earl of Holland from whom the 
house took its name, was once walking 
in the garden before dinner, when she 
met her own apparition, ‘‘as if in a 
looking-glass.’”” A month later this 
lady suceumbed to smallpox. Her 
sister, also, it is said, saw an apparition 
just before her death. 
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SALISBURY HOUSE 


TWO INTERESTING OLD HOUSES 


BY E. TURNER POWELL 


in Bury Street, Edmonton, and is 
one of the oldest and most inter- 


Ghar Se HOUSE is situated 
esting of several fine houses in the 


‘ neighborhood. It passed into the hands 


of the Earls of Salisbury in the four- 
teenth century, when it was sold, and we 
find it ip Henry VII.’s reign vested in 
the crown. By that monarch it was 
granted to Sir Thomas Bouchier, but in 
1513 it again became crown property by 
purchase, and continuing such, formed 
part of the marriage settlement of Queen 
Henrietta Maria. The house is of the 
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Tudor period, and was originally much 
larger, the offices, kitchens, stables, etc., 
being now used as a separate dwelling- 
house. The remains of the moat may 
still be seen in the garden, and the 
vaults under the house are large and 
complicated. The present owner, Mr. 
Fabian (to whose kindness I am indebted 
for information regarding the history of 
Salisbury House), discovered bricked up 
in these cellars a quantity of old wine in 
short-necked bottles, and in the moat 
some curious pipes and coins of Charles 
II.’s period. But the most interesting 
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AN IEW OF SALISBURY HOUSE 
discovery arose during some repairs its having been regarded as some almost 
which were being carried out. The sacred relic. Salisbury House is sup- 
workmen, in clearing out an accumula- posed to have been the seat of Judge 
tion of bats’ nests and rubbish from Jeffreys, and a room over the door of 
between the joists of the flooring of which still is seen the title ‘“‘The Judge’s 
some of the disused rooms, threw out, Room’’ may either take its name from 
unnoticed by themselves, an ancient this fact, or from Bradshaw and his 
leather bag secured by strange locks. associates, who were conspicuous ene- 
This fortunately was detained by the mies of the king, having held many of 
owner, who, on carefully opening it, their meetings there. The interior still 
discovered roll after roll of many-col- retains many of its original ceilings, 
ored silks and black satin, which fortwo panelings, and chimneypieces. A fine 
centuries had protected a cavalier’s old fire-back was discovered when en- 
love-lock. This love-lock, for several larging one of the fire-openings. This 
reasons, has been considered have bore the device of the rose, thistle, and 
been actually shorn from the head of fleur-de-lis, the initials J. M., and the 
the royal martyr himself, and certainly date 1649, a crown surmounting the 
the care with which it had been so suc- whole. Needless to say, these relics 
cessfully preserved points to the fact of have been carefully preserved. 
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Within a short distance of_Salisbury 
House, partly inclosed by an old wall, 
partly by a magnificent yew hedge 
some hundreds of years old; as shown 
by the extraordinary size of its trunks, 
some being nine feet thick, lies Bury 
Hall. 

Surely few houses possess so sad 
a reputation. This was the residence 
of the notorious President Bradshaw, 
famous in history as a man ‘‘who 
dared to sit in judgment’’ on his 
sovereign, Charles I. He died in 
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1659, his body, with Cromwell’s and 
Ireton’s, being dug up at the Restora- 
tion, hanged at Tyburn, and buried 
under the gallows. The house is full of 
interest, principally the dining-room, 
where it is said was signed the death- 
warrant of the king. Over the fireplace 
are the arms of Bradshaw, whilst the 
magnificent ceiling has the president’s 
initials worked in floral devices. A sub- 
terranean passage is still in existence, 
connecting the house with Edmonton 
Parish Church. 





RUSKIN’S PRINCIPLES OF ART 


N entirely general law, which was 
A insisted upon through all the 
years of Ruskin’s preaching on 

art, is that ‘‘All great art is deli- 

cate and fine to the uttermost. Where- 
ever there is blotting or daubing or 
dashing, there is weakness at least, 
probably affectation; certainly blunt- 
ness of feeling. But all delicacy which 
is rightly pleasing to the human mind is 
addressed to the unaided human sight, 
not to microscopic help or mediation.’’ 
With this rule in mind, Ruskin’s favor- 
able judgments upon Du Maurier and 
John Leech become more interesting. 
Would not the poster art of the present 
have made him impatient? and should 
not we be on our guard against being 
unduly influenced by it? His lectures 
on engraving are full of warning against 
awarding praise for any qualities of dash 
and effect, directing us always to approve 
rather of painstaking accuracy of line 
and finish of detail—a theory of criti- 
cism which is quite as false as it is true. 
Of thé aspects of art not purely tech- 
nical, he taught that none is great which 
does not freely interpret some great truth 
of the moral sort concerning God, the 
human mind, or nature; that none can 
be great which is produced from wrong 





motives, either for gain which cheapens, 
for pleasure which weakens, or from van- 
ity which corrupts; that no amount of 
teaching, example, or encouragement 
ean develop a genius hitherto blushing 
unseen, since genius is a fire born to 
burn, and quite unquenchable. Of tech- 
nical art, that humility or a faculty for 
appreciating the excellences of others is 
a first requisite of growth; that there is 
a fitness in certain materials for the ex- 
pression of certain forms of art, as stone 
for majesty and repose, oil paints for 
broader dramatic episodes, literature for 
those yet more comprehensive; an 
artistic fitness in the use of iron for 
strength, even of paper for transient 
joy, as in the Japanese lantern for gay 
illumination; that pupils should be 
taught the power to see clearly the forms 
and colors of nature, to judge art rather 
than to become artists; and that the 
artisan must not work dully, but with 
generous enthusiasm, and using only 
the best of materials. He would have 
artist and artisan, priest and layman, 
learn that life, true living, is compounded 
of labor, joy, and sorrow; joy is base 
without labor, sorrow base without it, 
while labor is ever ennobled by joy, 
enriched by sorrow. 
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we are all of us more or less slaves to a 
fairly good servant; but by a racking 
headache all next day she pays the pen- 
alty of her silly idea of being afraid to 
sleep in a dark room. 

In my country home my pretty little 
‘“‘bungalow’’ is lighted by seven lamps. 
lt looks like a fairy abode when all these 
are aglow. ‘‘But the care of them!”’ 
you exclaim. Indeed, it is but trifling. 
After breakfast my “‘girl’’ takes the 
reservoirs out of the various sockets, 
and places them on a large lacquered 
tray on the dining-room table, together 
with the can of oil. It takes me just ten 
minutes to fill, trim, and wipe these 
seven lamps; they are then returned to 
their various positions, and are ready 
for evening. However carefully wiped 
in the morning, lamps should always be 
wiped again just before being lighted. 
The unpleasant smell which sometimes 
arises is due to oil which has been 
dropped on the brass part, or has exuded 
through minute particles in the metal, 
and this, when it gets heated, gives off 
an intolerable odor. If the lamp burns 
dull it is because its breathing apparatus 
is clogged; in this case, get an old sauce- 
pan and drop all the brass parts, minus 
the wick of course, into some clean 
water, and boil them for a short time, a 
process which loosens the stale oil, 
which you can then wipe away, when 
your lamp will burn as brightly as ever. 

In reading or sewing, be careful to 




















place the lamp in such a position that 
the light falls over your left shoulder on 
to your work. For a lamp thus used 
you will hardly need a lamp-shade, but 
these points of beauty are always desir- 
able when the lamp serves as general 
illumination to aroom. However pret- 
tily furnished an apartment may be, it 
is its illumination which draws all eyes, 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
Moth-like, we admire the flame. It is 
the sun in miniature; without its re- 
vealing beams we should all be blind at 
night. Lamp-shades are cheap or they 
are dear; every purse may find its own 
lamp-shade. Some are very pretty; 
others atrocious. The lover of the truly 
artistic should never buy red or yellow 
shades; the first makes every one look as 
if he were threatened with apoplexy; 
the second, as if jaundice were impend- 
ing. Monstrosities in the shape of 
owls’ heads, monkeys, Indians on the 
war-path, and similar horrible objects, 
should never be considered as decora- 
tions anywhere, least of all on a lamp- 
shade. Equally undesirable, to my 
mind, is the trumpery paper and gauze 
ballet-dancer, now so frequently seen. 
The crinkled tissue paper offers scope 
for the fabrication of handsome shades. 
A length of it, box-pleated, and adorned 
with a ribbon around the pleats, while 
the bottom is distended widely, is very 
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striking. Even more beautiful, how- 
ever, is the shade made of scalloped 
pieces of plain tissue paper, on which 
are placed real leaves and colored 
grasses. These are covered by another 
piece of tissue paper gummed lightly 
around the edges; the pretty floral effect 
is fairy-like when the lamp is lighted. 
About five pieces of tissue paper make 
one shade, and they are tied together 
with narrow ribbon bows at the top, 
which allow of their being regulated to 
the size of the lamp. A wire shade, 
covered with pale blue silk, and trimmed 
around the edge with a two-inch fringe, 
while ruches of the silk are arranged on 
each rib and also around the edge, makes 
a charming and an inexpensive shade. 
For those lamps which have the close- 
fitting globe, nothing is prettier than a 
shade made of a square of tissue paper— 
any light color and tightly crinkled— 
with a bit torn out of the exact center to 
let the chimney pass. The four ends 
hang like those of a handkerchief as 
held in the hand, and the crinkled paper 
fits the globe likea glove. This is quaint 
and artistic, and as it costs less than a 
cent, it can be frequently renewed. 

If you will accept my modest sugges- 
tions, I think your neighbors will cer- 
tainly bestow upon you the proud title 
mine have given me, which is, Madam 
Aladdin, with the wonderful lamps. 
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tive about the blowers of iron 
and steel we used to fasten over 
our grates to create a draft for a 
sinking coal fire, but bellows to fan the 
fimaes of smoldering logs are as fasci- 


Ts: never was anything attrac- 


nating as every other appurtenance of a 
wood fire. Extra long ones come now, 
Germanic looking concerns, heavily 
carved, in dark oak. The handles are 
fully two feet long, affording space for 
plenty of Bacchie vines, grotesque 
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masques, or birds of impossible ] 
Their practical advantage is 
can stand off at a comfortabl 
and blow your fire. 


umage. 
that you 
listance 


green bronze base which is modeled into 
the large cireular leaves of. pond-lilies 
and their buds. This is even prettier 
when surrounded by a basin filled with 
- ferns and other plants. 


s 


The new English stenciled borders that 
are now imported combine well with a 
plain papered wall, or one hung with 
any good color in linen or jute, or even 
with a kalsomined wall. They cost from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar, and in- 
troduce blithe decorative figures in a 
Walter Crane style. One known as 
‘‘The Daphne Frieze’’ has sesthetic maid- 
ens dancing between conventionalized 
trees with twisted stems. Another, on 
a greenish yellow ground, has piping 
elves or sprites, each sitting in the round 
of his own peacock-colored wings. 


Apropos of blowing, one of the new 
devices for electric side-lamps is the 
head of a small darky in bronze, blow- 
ing fervently upon a gilt pipe, from 
whose tip there bursts a la white 
bubble of ground glass. This is the 
globe for one of those in lescent 
lights. 
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lamps which hav 
poetic beauty to 

them form part of a new Tiff 
decoration. It is a cluster of fi 
lights rising on slender sten 
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that summer’s course is run. 


woon of things a waking stirs, 
were palpitant with dreams, 
| and stream were thoughts of hers, 


rid not real is, but seems— 


, on drowsy wings of sleep, 


ywn oblivion’s shoreless deep. 


CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 





LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


‘Marie Antoinette has 
long been accorded 
the honor of being 
largely responsible 
for the pseudo-classic 
revival in France. Re- 
cent writers on French 
handicraft of the 
eighteenth century 

doubt the young queen’s part in the 
matter, and point out the fact that the 
return to simpler forms took place sev- 
eral years before the Austrian princess 
married the dauphin. 

The Louis XVI. style of decoration 
was of gradual growth. It is not pos- 


sible to mark the date when the old 
standards gave place to the new. It is 
an extremely interesting development, 


for in its perfected form it differed as 
widely from the Louis XV. style as did 
the early Renaissance from the Gothic. 
It was not merely a difference of detail, 
but of construction and proportion. 
Whether the style owed its existence to 
the influence of Marie Antoinette, or to 
the discoveries of antique ornament at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, or to the 
natural reaction from an extreme taste 
to a simpler one, are questions which 
are not of vital importance to-day. 
Doubtless many causes were instru- 
mental in giving birth to the Louis XVI. 
school. 

Rococo ornament had run its race and 
the time was at hand for its downfall. 
As the limit of extravagance had been 
reached, any change was necessarily 
towards plainer models. A return to 
simplicity in decorative art meant a re- 
turn to the antique. 

In the eighteenth-century Renaissance, 
Greece, not Rome, was the inspiration. 


Straight lines replaced the flowing 
scrolls that had so long dominated in- 
terior decoration. Horizontal bonds 
superseded the broken and tortured 
moldings. Irregular panels, painted 
with cupids and rose garlands, gave wa 
to rectangular spaces ornamented wi 
classic emblems. Furniture-makers dis- 
carded curves and adopted severe out- 
lines. The endive and the twisted 
acanthus disappeared. The laurel and 
the oak-leaf replaced them. To the 
Greek band was given the prominence 
previously allotted to the shell. The 
fluted column was made a constructive 
part of nearly every piece of furniture. 
In chairs and tables the supports were 
fluted, tapering slightly at the base. In 
cabinets, the column had the character 
of a pilaster, sometimes tapering, some- 
times resting on claw-feet. The oak- 
leaf was seldom used in the decoration 
of the chair, but in the cabinet, armoire, 
console, and bureau it was made a very 
ornamental feature. The laurel and the 
bay-leaf were also effectively used, and 
on rare occasions the acanthus, in a 
severe form, was revived. But to the 
oak-leaf was given chief preference, and 
it is interesting to study its development 
in small as well as large pieces of fur- 
niture. 

In the decoration of clocks, mirrors, 
and sconces it was an important and 
usually a beautiful accessory. 

The cabinet from Fontainebleau is an 
excellent example of the Louis XVI. 
period. The fluted columns have no 
ornamentation except the crossed bands 
of ribbon. The oak-leaf appears in both 
a natural and conventionalized manner. 
The metal work is simple and exceed- 
ingly good. The gold is of two shades, 
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red-gold in the moldings, and green-gold 
in the mounts. The claw-feet, which 
are in the shape of eagle’s talons, are 
very spirited. An unusual effect is 
gained by the insertion of dark panels, 
which add greatly to the beauty of the 
cabinet. 

The Louis XV. furniture-maker would 
not have been content to leave the broad 
center panel undecorated. Marquetry 
and elaborate mounts would have been 
a@ necessary adjunct in his eyes. The 
charm of flat, unadorned spaces was 
unknown to him. Fontainebleau con- 
tains many pieces of furniture designed 
expressly for Marie Antoinette, and this 
cabinet is of the number. 

Pierre Rousseau planned the apart- 
ments of the queen at Fontainebleau 
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and designed the decorations. The 
boudoir is particularly fine, and has been 
little altered since it was first executed. 
Everything pertaining to Marie Antoi- 
nette is of interest. From an historical 
point of view there are no apartments in 
Fontainebleau, Compiégne, Versailles, 
or the Petit Trianon so worthy of study 
as those occupied by the young queen. 
From the standpoint of interior decora- 
tion, all the rooms furnished in the Louis 
XVI. style have value. Of the three 
schools named in honor of the sov- 
ereigns Louis XIV., Louis XV., and 
Louis XVI., none is so worthy of repro- 
duction as the style Louis Seize. It is 
the only one of the three adapted to 
modern conditions. It combines grace 
with simplicity, and when correctly in- 
terpreted is as suitable in an American 
home of the twentieth century as it was 
in a French palace of the eighteenth 


century. 

In the case of the three great 
French styles, the palatial piéces 
form an important contribution to 


furniture lore, for with the exception 
of greater richness of material and 
more elaborate detail, the furniture 
of the court closely resembled that of 
the citizen’s house. Thus the collections 
of Versailles, Fontainebleau, and the 
Garde Meuble have more than a royal 
significance. The Louis XIV. style sug- 
gests grandeur, the Louis XV. elegance, 
and the Louis XVI. grace. Comfort is 
not lacking in many of the Louis XIV. 
designs, but comfort is not their most 
prominent feature. In the Louis XV. 
pieces there is more luxury and less 
magnificence. The Louis XVI. designs 
are constructed on severe lines, but are 
perfectly proportioned, and combine 
beauty with extreme comfort. The fur- 
niture of the Seize period seems made 
for use, not merely a medium for the 
display of intricate marquetry and elabo- 
rate metal work.. Ornament for orna- 
ment’s sake is absent, although perfec- 
tion of detail is never lacking. The 
execution of these pieces is of great 
beauty, and does not fall below the 
standard of the Quinze designs. Many 
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of the men who achieved fame under 
Louis XV. rendered Louis XVI. dis- 
tinguished service. Riesener, Carlin, 
Daplessis, Leleu, Gouthiére, left an 
impress on both periods. Rousseau, 
Guibert, Saunier, Réntgen, Benemon, 
Thoniere, and Oben the younger were 
more closely identified with the Louis 
XVI. style. : 

Much of Riesener’s later work was 
executed for Marie Antoinette, and is 
marked by the same exquisite finish 
that made his furniture famous during 
the reign of Louis XV. 


In the catalogue of the Hamilton col- . 


lection, which was sold at auction in 
1882, are listed many of these royal 
designs. 

‘No. 301. Upright Secrétaire, signed 
‘Riesener fe 1790.’ Branded with the 
cipher of Marie Antoinette on the back, 
£4,620. No. 302. A commode en suite 
signed ‘Riesener fe 1790,’ £4,305. No. 
303. An oblong writing-table, stamped 
‘J. Riesener,’ and branded underneath 
with the cipher of Marie Antoinette.’’ 

In a foot-note in the catalogue it is 
stated that ‘‘the commode and secrétaire 
were among the last works of Riesener, 
and -that they were executed for the 
palace of St. Cloud, where the queen 
resided during the summer of 1790.’’ 

David Réontgen, usually called 
‘David’? in French furniture annals, 
was aremarkable designer. He was a 
member of the Paris guild of cabinet- 
makers, but executed most of his furni- 
tnre in his studio at Neuwied. Réntgen 
owed his reputation not only to the ex- 
cellence of his work, but to his unique 
methods of conducting his sales. From 
his headquarters in Neuwied he made 
journeys to the various courts of Europe. 
Among his royal patrons were Marie 
Antoinette, Frederick of Prussia, and 
Catherine of Russia. 

Combined with beauty of execution 
were many contrivances which rendered 
his work remarkable. Secret drawers 
and hidden lecks were made a feature 
of his desks and cabinets, and earned 
for him the title of ébéniste mécanicien. 
His mechanical ingenuity was often 
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turned to account when important sales 
were pending. 

Lady Dilke describes one of his tran- 
sactions with Catherine of Russia. 
Réntgen had arrived in St. Petersburg 
with a notable collection of furniture. 
‘‘The empress was ready to admire and 
wonder, but could not be persuaded to 
buy, her funds just then being exhausted 
by the war with the Turks. In the 
night preceding the visit which she had 
promised to pay to Réntgen’s exhibition, 
arrived the news of a naval victory won 
by the Russians at Tchesme, and when 
she was received on the following day 
at the place appointed, matters were so 
arranged that her eyes should fall at 
once on an imposing secrétaire, which 
was surmounted by a clock bearing a 
Genius, whose graver indicated the date 
of the successful naval engagement, 
which Réntgen had contrived to add 
that morning. Catherine could do no 
less in acknowledgment of the courtly 
compliment than buy the whole collec- 
tion.’’ 

To such a point did Réntgen carry his 
mechanical skill, and so closely associ- 
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ated with his name were all kinds of 
mechanical devices, that for years every 
writing-desk with a secret drawer, every 
cabinet with a hidden spring, has been 
attributed tohim. Lady Dilke, who has 
made a careful study of the eighteenth- 
century furniture-makers, cites several 
pieces in the Kensington Museum which 
have been incorrectly credited to Rént- 
gen. In speaking of a ‘‘bureau-toilette’’ 
in the Jones collection at Kensington, 
she says: ‘‘A curious feature of this 
bureau marks the treatment of the cover, 
which falls and presents to the hand a 
myriad little receptacles for paint and 
powder and other ‘make-up’ requisites. 
This ingenious contrivance and the light 
color of the inlay have been responsible 
for the legend which declares it to have 
been ordered of David Réntgen by his 
patroness, Queen Marie Antoinette, a 
story that has not the slightest founda- 
tion. At one time the name of ‘David’ 
seems to have been applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all work inlaid with light 
woods, when the interior contrivances 
presented more or less ingenious char- 
acter. “his is the only explanation of 
the attribution to Réntgen, not only of 
the ‘bureau-toilette,’ but of the noble 
cabinet at Hertford House, undoubtedly 
by Saunier.’’ 

Claudé-Charles Saunier, Martin Car- 
lin, Jean Pafrat, Jean Francois Lelen, 
are represented in many of the large 
English collections. From various cata- 
logues the following items are gleaned: 

Hertford House—‘‘Mahogany cabinet 
with Sévres panels, designed by Carlin, 
mounts by Thomise. Table of amboyna 
wood, fluted columns, designed by 
Leleu, mounts attributed to Gouthiére. 
Table of wood and gilt metal porphyry 
slab, mounts by Gouthiére. Corner 
cupboard of mahogany, marquetry by 
Riesener, mounts by Thomise. Clock 
and barometer, ebony and gilt metal, 
Thomise (?). Cabinet of amboyna wood 
and ormolu, by Riesener, mounts by 
Thomise. Chairs of carved and gilt 
wood, coverings of Beauvais tapestry. 
Corner cupboard, designed by Saunier.’’ 

South Kensington Museum—‘‘Work- 
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table, tulip wood and ormolu, by Carlin 
and Pafrat. Corner cupboard, mar- 
quetry, by Oben. Commode, marquetry 
by Riesener, metal work unknown. 
Bureau-toilette, by Saunier. Bedstead 
of carved and gilt wood, designer un- 
known.”’ 

Windsor Castle—‘‘Sideboard in ma- 
hogany and ormolu, with Sévres panels, 
by Martin Carlin. Mahogany cabinet 
with bronze mounts, bearing the arms 
of France and Savoy, designer not given. 
Seecrétaire of tulip wood with bronze 
mounts, attributed to Réntgen.”’ 

These items, brief as they are, show 
the trend of the Louis XVI. style, so far 
as the choice of woods and metals are 
concerned. Mahogany had been grow- 
ing in popularity since the middle of the 
century, and walnut, which had so long 
been the chief medium of French furni- 
ture-makers, had gradually lost favor. 
Walnut was not discarded, but it was 
more often gilded and enameled than 
used in its natural state. For chairs and 
couches, and for all pieces where up- 
holstery was utilized, walnut was the 
usual foundation. The enameling to 
which the wood was treated was in soft 
colors, and exceedingly durable. Many 
of the Louis XVI. chairs, canapés, and 
bedsteads show this delicate finish, 
which to-day exhibits little trace of 
wear. The gilded furniture belongs to 
another class, although the designs are 
often similar. Many of the gilded chairs 
are combined with cane. Sometimes 
the natural cane is set in a gilded frame, 
and again the cane is gilded and the 
wood enameled. Modern furniture- 
makers are seeking to revive this fash- 
ion by reproducing the old designs. 
Some of the chairs are exceedingly 
graceful, but have little beauty in a 
room which is not treated in the Louis 
XVI. style. 

Marie Antoinette, in furnishing the 
Petit Trianon, made a most effective use 
of cane. It suited the simplicity which 
she delighted to affect when she retired 
to the Trianon. The queen, brought up 
in the Austrian court, which was less 
formal than that of France, spent her 
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happiest hours in the picturesque build- 
ing which Louis XV. erected for the 
Duchesse du Barry. Here she could 
escape the etiquette of the court, and 
live as independently as she pleased, 
even playing dairy-maid when the whim 
seized her. The English garden, the 
poultry-house, the mill, the grotto, and 
the dairy are still in existence, and are 
scarcely less interesting than the Little 
Trianon itself. 

Gabriel, the royal architect, built the 
main edifice, which bears somewhat the 
same relation architecturally to the Grand 
Trianon that the Grand Trianon does 
to Versailles. ‘‘The Little ‘Trianon is 
rather a handsome country house than 
a palace. Its walls are ornamented with 
sculptural festoons of oak-leaves, ‘and 
the balustrade is of 
gilt bronze in de- 
signs of lyres and 
quivers, horns of 
plenty and the in- 
terlaced letters M. 
A. The antecham- 
ber has a Greek 
portal, and within 
is paneled in a 
severe but elegant 
style with a cornice 
of palmettes and 
painted rectangu- 
lar panels over the 
doors. The din- 
ing-room opens 
immediately from 
it. The ornaments 
on the panels, tro- 
phies of quivers 
and crowns, were 
placed there by the 
order of the queen. 
The main salon is 
furnished in crim- 
son and gold. The 
panels here are 
ornamented with 
lilies, in the lower 
part with the at- 
tributes of the 
arts and of litera- 
ture, in the’ upper 
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with garlands. The boudoir is charm- 
ing, with its simple but beautifully 
wrought moldings, its panels relieved 
by delicately modeled arabesques, and 
its simple mantel garniture of two 
Sévres vases and branches for candles 
in gilt bronze.”’ 

The rooms described may be taken as 
typical of the Louis XVI. period. They 
did not surpass the furnishings of many 
private houses. Paneled woodwork 
ornamented with arabesques and trophies 
formed the usual decoration of side 
walls. The furniture consisted of six 
straight- back chairs, two arm-chairs, and 
two chairs with upholstered sides, two 
sofas, and several tables. The dispo- 
sition may be noted in the picture of 
the main salon at the Petit Trianon, 
which is described 
above. 

In studying the 
Louis XVI. style 
of furniture, two 
general types are 
observed: one is 
composed entirely 
of angles; the 
other makes a par- 
tial use of the oval. 
The arm-chair on 
page 167 is a fine 
illustration of the 
first class. In the 
interior repro- 
duced, which is 
the room decorated 
= ne gegen for 

adage de Main- 

tenon, all the 
furniture shown 
" belongs to the 
second. The fluted 
support is shown 
in both types, and 
this feature, it may 
be added, is the 
most marked char- 
acteristic—the 
really distinguish- 
ing feature—of all 

Louis? XVI. furni- 

ture. 
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Woods for Furniture 
HE majority of people have an 
idea that bird’s-eye maple, curly 
walnut or birch, or beautifully 
grained oak come from some peculiar 
species of the trees, and few realize that 


all is produced by the craft of man. A 
writer in one of the Sunday papers 


recently told of a woman who insisted 
she had seen in Central Park a bird’s- 
eye maple-tree, and proved it to her own 
satisfaction by exhibiting a fine set of 
furniture, built of that wood. The 
names are simply invented by the cabi- 
net-makers to distinguish particular 
materials, which are all produced by the 


method of cutting the lumber. Bird’s- 
eye maple is always a veneer. The ap- 
pearance is produced by cutting around 
the log, beginning immediately under 
the bark, and continuing until the log is 
used up. The thin shaving so obtained 





HOW BIRD’S-EYE MAPLE IS CUT 








is smoothed and polished to show the 
grain, and then firmly glued to some 
other material. Every tree does not 
even then show the necessary grain or 
‘‘eyes,’’ and many logs after being cut 
are worthless. The veneer obtained 
from the sugar-maples is frequently the 
most beautiful. 

Quartered oak is made by sawing a 
fine oak log into quarters and then saw- 
ing the quarters into boards. In this 
way the beautiful grain of quartered oak 
is produced. Curly walnut is from the 
root and that part of the trunk of the 
tree just above the ground, which is 
sawed in the usual way, and curly birch 
is obtained in the same manner from the 
birch-tree. 

After the wood is thus carefully cut it 
should be treated in a way to emphasize 
its best points, to give value to its grain 
instead of concealing it. 
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Japanese Criticism 
R. MOTOSADA ZUMATO, at 
M one time private secretary to 
Marquis Ito, of Japan, and now 
editor-in-chief of the Japan Times, of 
Tokio, was recently in this country, and 
some of his comments are worthy of 
our best attention. Like all Japanese, 
though a newspaper man and a poli- 
tician, he is also an art lover, and it is 
to his remarks on art in America as out- 
lined in his published interviews that I 
wish particularly to refer. 

“T think that Washington is a most 
attractive city, but there, as here, there 
is one thing missing. If it was a Jap- 
anese city the streets would be dotted 
with little gardens, and flowers would 
be growing everywhere. This beauti- 
fying of a big city with flowers and 
plants is something we are used to in 
my country, and we miss it when we get 
away. 

‘‘When I first got to New York I am 
afraid that I did not like the city very 
much. There was too much rush and 
noise. I seemed out of place in the rush 
and hurry. 

‘‘But since then I have seen the in- 
side of many of your New York homes. 
I have met many cultivated people, and 
I have grown to like New York very 
much indeed. I am getting so like 
other New Yorkers that now when I am 
in a hurry I find myself rushing just as 
fast if nota little faster than anybody 
else. 

“It is a wonderful city, New York, 
with its business, its life, its terrific 
activity, bit one does miss the artistic 
very much. The men in the streets, in 
the parks, seem to have so little regard 
for the beauties of nature! 

‘In Central Park I saw a most curious 
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illustration of this the other day. I 
confess it amazed me. There were & 
number of benches along the shores of 
a lake, but they were all fixed with their 
backs to the lake, so that those sitting 
on them could look out at the passing 
horses and carriages. 

‘*No one on those benches seemed to 
give a second thought to that pretty 
sheet of water, to the hills, the trees, 
and the flowers back of it. All were 
intent on the horses and the carriages 
and the clouds of dirt they were kicking 
up. If that had been in Japan those 
benches would have been arranged just 
the other way. 

“One would think the Americans 
lacked artistic taste entirely, unless he 
went into their homes. There he sees 
that he is wrong, that the Americans 
are very artistic, and that their homes 
are very beautiful indeed. 

‘‘This artistic taste in Japan goes right 
down to the working-man. When the 
laborer is through his toil in Japan, he 
goes home, sits in his window, and 
takes his pleasure looking out at his 
garden. 

“Every working-man in Japan who 
has a home has a garden, and many of 
them are beautiful with flowers. But 
here you don’t see gardens, even at the 
homes of the rich.’’ 

Is not this illustration of the benches 
in the park refreshing and absolutely 
convincing? Could any one thing be 
more typical of our attitude towards 
nature and beauty, our overwhelming 
interest in people and show and move- 
ment, and our lack of interest in quiet, 
in art, in thought-producing outlooks? 
We like to do things, to see things, and 
to appreciate things in crowds. Seclu- 
sion is as foreign to us as serenity. 
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residents, under the lead of this associa- 
tion, have banded themselves together, 
and have planted trees, shrubs, and win- 
dow-boxes full of flowers on both sides 
of the street. A man has been jointly 
employed to look after these, and it is 
hopefully expected that the result will 
be so alluring as to spread the contagion 
into neighboring blocks. 

Another well-known attempt in this 
line of work is that of the National Cash 
Register Company, at Dayton, Ohio. 
Here the employees’ houses and back 
yards have been improved by landscape 
gardening until they have developed into 
a distinct addition to the house, in place 
of the hideous catch-alls that most back 
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yards, especially those 
people, become. 


I think no one can look at 
leafy streets or beyond in 
well-kept back yard without 
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stands towards Fifth Avenue, but back 
fifty or more feet from the building lins. 
The main facade faces south, and is 
about one hundred and twenty-five fest 
from the side street. On the east end 
there is a pergola and terrace effect, and 
the whole is inclosed within a high iron 
fence, broken at regular intervals }y 
massive granite posts. The planting 
has not yet been made, but as the whole 
thing is in effect Italian, I presume 
there will be some sort of formal garden 
in the foreground. It is sure to be very 
effective, and one of the show houses of 
the city. 

I have always wondered at the parsi- 
mony of the very wealthy New York- 
ers, who build their palaces upon the 
building lines, and allow some one to 
construct very distracting edifices wall 
to wall with their houses. What if the 
ground is valuable, why not make a 
splurge in ground as well as with brick 
and brown stone? Many of the great 
houses, the Cornelius and the W. K. Van- 
derbilt houses, for examples, are copies 
of French chiteaux or Italian villas. In 
their native habitat, set in great parks, 
amidst trees and gardens, they would be 
perfect residences, but seen with no re- 
lieving foreground, there is much to be 
desired. Any of these men could easily 
afford to buy a city square, and having 
set his castle in the center, he could 
then have made the setting a monumen- 
tal green spot in the city streets, an 
oasis of fresh air and sweet smells to 
gladden the eyes and benefit the health 
*of less fortunate citizens, who might 
at least sniff the odors and look through 
the bars at the trees and flowers within. 

Mr. Carnegie has made a move in the 
right direction. It is to be hoped that 
his example will stimulate competition. 
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THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


CONDUCTED BY 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





Marigolds 


OW perfectly some flowers em- 
H body the spirit of the season! 


The dainty May-flower seems 

to hold within its perfumed cup 
a suggestion of eternal spring no more 
surely than the great yellow marigolds 
in our gardens seem to carry with them 
the glorious perfection of midsummer— 
a richness and fullness that fitly em- 
body the suggestion of the hazy August 
noon. 

Many people tell me they do not care 
for marigolds, yet I think they are los- 
ing something worth while from their 
experience in not cultivating these beau- 
tiful blossoms. The perfume may be a 
trifle strong perhaps when the flowers 
are used indoors, but surely in the 
garden it can be borne with, while the 
eye delights in the hemisphere of glow- 
ing gold. And the blossoms are yielded 
in such abundance that it isa pity not 
to take advantage of their prodigality. 

There are four chief types of marigold 
blossoms commonly grown. The largest 
are the great African double varieties, 
with their large hemispherical blos- 
soms. The kind fittingly called El 
Dorado is one of the best of these. 
Then there are the French dwarf sorts 
with double blossoms, much smaller 
than the African varieties. There is 
also a French, tall single variety, and a 
French dwarf single, the beautiful legion 
of honor marigold. The French, tall 
double sorts seem to be seldom grown, 
while the.very dwarf French kinds are 
suitable only for edgings for flower 
gardens. 

The French dwarf marigolds are ex- 
ceedingly prolific in blossoms. Schuyler 
Mathews tells of one ‘‘of a perfectly 
symmetrical shape, spreading with luxu- 
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riant foliage over a space twenty inches 
in diameter, and bearing seventy-five 
flowers in various stages of develop- 
ment, which, when full, will measure an 
inch and a half across.’’ 

In the northern states it is desirable 
to start the marigolds early in order to 
get a longer period of bloom. This is 
especially true of the African sorts. 

Marigolds may be used in many ways 
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country to enjoy its beauty and to change 
our environment, and it is fitting that 
this change should show itself in all 
our surroundings. 

Fortunately there is little trouble in 
most localities in finding an abundance 
of floral beauty to bring 
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rooms of the summer 
house. The goldenrods 
are perhaps the most 
generally useful of these 
summer wild flowers. 
Throughout August and 
September they cover 
the hills with a mantle 
of beautiful yellow, and 
light up the darkswamps 
with spots of glowing 
gold; they fringe the 
roadsides with tassels of 
inimitable grace, and dot 
the open woods with 
miniature circles of 
golden beauty. This 
ubiquity is largely due 
to the abundance of 
species, each in general 
adapted to a particular 
sortofsituation. Evenin 
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early summer the sharp- 
toothed goldenrod appears in blossom, 
and it is closely followed by the cut- 
leaved species, while a little later a host 
of others bursts into bloom. One of the 
most abundant, as well as one of the 
most useful for decoration, is the lovely 
Canada goldenrod, a splendid plant 
sometimes reaching the height of a tall 
man, though more commonly but three 
or four feet high. The bicolored golden- 
rod is very different in its appearance, 
but is an exceedingly effective flower for 
decorations; the bunches of bloom are 
distributed up and down the vertical 
stem in a most beautiful fashion. In 
the woods and copses, where the shad- 
ows are thick and the sunshine fleeting, 
you may find the exquisite elm-leaved 
goldenrod. Compare its leaves with 
the narrow ones of the sorts that live on 
the open hillsides, and you will see the 
lesson of what the botanists call the 
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shade plants. When a plant grows in 
shady places it is likely to have a greater 
leaf area than when it grows in the open 
sunshine. It must havea larger surface 
to collect the light when the latter is 
comparatively dim. And so we find 
that this species has the broad, thin 
leaves of a shade plant—leaves with 
well-developed stems, but otherwise so 
similar to those of the elm-tree as to 
give this goldenrod its distinctive name. 
But the plant gives a touch of color to 
the somber shades of the woods that we 
should not wish to do without. 

The goldenrods lend themselves read- 
ily to decorative uses. A great jar of 
them upon the veranda is always effect- 
ive, and smaller displays in rather tall, 
simple, cylindrical vases of glass er pot- 
tery are delightful. 

In most of our northern states one 
need not go far to seek the white um- 
brellas of the wild carrot. They prob- 
ably oceur along the nearest roadside, if 
indeed they do not overrun the fields 
and pastures. Yet this is a decidedly 
decorative plant, with its fluted columns 
for stems, its slender, incised leaves, and 
its masses of tiny flowers arranged in 
spreading heads that attract a great vari- 
ety of insects for the purpose of pollena- 
tion. This plant can be used indoors to 
good advantage in tall Japanese vases 
colored in dull tones. 

If you will visit damp places along the 
borders of the woods you may easily 
find the ctrious white flowers of the 
turtle-head, or snake-head—one of the 
oddest blossoms of the whole season’s 
display. It occurs from midsummer 
until late in autumn, the leafy stems 
reaching a height of from one to three 
feet. Each rather large flower is at first 
sight suggestive of a closed gentian 
slightly modified. Another oddly shaped 
blossom, which occurs throughout the 
latter part of summer, is toad-flax, or 


butter and eggs—a plant which is much - 


in evidence along roadsides and in waste 
places. Its yellow flowers and light 
green foliage are a welcome addition to 
nature’s summer decorations, though 
they can be’ used only in a limited 
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GOLDENROD IN A GRAY-BROWN JAR 


way for decorative results in vases or 
jars. 

In wet meadows one may find during 
August the beautiful white spires of the 
ladies’ tresses, which are likely to be 
prized all the more when one knows that 
they belong to the orchid family. This 
plant is widely distributed east of the 
Mississippi River, extending as far north 
as Nova Scotia, and as far south as the 
Gulf of Mexico. The leaves are long 
and slender, suggestive of blades of 
grass, while the rather small white flow- 
ers are spirally arranged in three rows 
on the ends of the flower-stalks, the 
latter averaging about a foot in height. 
These flowers are visited by bees, which 
begin at the bottom of the spiral and 
work upward, effecting the pollenation 
of the blossoms through one of the curi- 
ous contrivances for which the orchid 















LILIES IN A OYLINDRICAL JAR 
family is famous. For indoor use 
the ladies’ tresses must be used in 
rather small jars for near-at-hand 
effects. 


August sees also the blossoming of a 
great variety of flowers of the composite 
family. They abound on every hand, 
and are conspicuous in their various 
tints of yellow and blue. In many 
species the flower-heads are small indi- 
vidually, but are massed together so as 
to attract attention, as in the goldenrods, 
already mentioned; while in others the 
flower-heads are large and conspicuous, 
as in the group to which the wild sun- 
flower belongs. There are a number of 


these species, having a good-sized head, 
with large and conspicuous ray-flowers. 
The rudbeckias, or cone-flowers, the 
coreopsis and sneezeweeds, as well as the 
true wild sunflowers, are of this type. 
These are all good for broad decorative 
effects. 
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Notes 
JAPANESE FLOWER-STANDS 


OST of the tables and stands 
commonly offered in the furni- 
ture shops are highly polished 
with a varnish finish. Ifa vase 

or jar holding water is placed upon one of 
these it is liable to mar the beauty of the 
finish on account of the moisture beneath 
it. Perhaps the easiest way for the lover 
of flowers to avoid this difficulty is to pro- 
vide one or more of the tables and stands 
which in China and Japan are made in 
a great variety of teak, cedar, and lac- 
quered woods. Types of these are repre- 
sented in the accompanying picturis. 
Such tables have many advantages as 
flower-stands, one of the most important 
of which is that the owner is likely to be 
willing to use them for flowers alone, 
and not to crowd the vase of blossoms 
in among a lot of bric-A-brac, where they 
have no chance to reveal their loveliness. 
To place such a stand by itself against a 
wall or other background, and then to 
use it as a shrine of beauty for display- 
ing flowers, is the beginning of a liberal 
education in the adequate appreciation of 
these ‘‘kisses from the good God,’’ as 
Helen Hunt’s little protégé so naively 
called them. 


The other day I saw a ‘‘bouquet’’ ar- 
ranged for a state occasion by a profes- 
sional florist. It was a pyramidal mass, 
heterogeneous in the form and color of 


its constituent parts. The apex was. 


made up of two large spikes of red 
cannas with dainty Marguerite carna- 
tions next to them, and great masses of 
geranium blooms in three distinct colors 
adjacent to these. Beside the latter 
were carnations in four separate colors, 
with sweet peas in three colors inter- 
mingled. Filling up all the gaps were 
the blossoms and leaves of various other 
sorts of flowers. 


The effect of this mass of unhappy 
color and unfitting form may easily be 
imagined by those readers who have seen 
similar combinations. It only needed a 
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fringe of lace paper to conform to the 
highest ideal of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 


I often wonder why people will per- 
sist in such an abuse of their wsthetic 
sense. Perhaps in the case of the pro- 
fessional florist there is some excuse, 
for like his brother, the professional 
photographer, he thinks he is hemmed 
in by the traditions of his trade. But 
the decorator in private life has freedom 
to see the beauty of simplicity in the use 
of flowers, and to give them opportunit 
to display themselves in harmony with 
their surroundings. 


During these midsummer days our 
gardens should be yielding rich rewards 
in floral beauty. If we have planned 
them naturally and well, we shall appre- 
ciate these words by Schuyler Mathews, 
an artist and a lover of flowers: ‘‘The 
chief beauty of the garden should lie in 
its flower colors and plant forms, and 
not in the symmetry of its beds and 
borders. If our ideas of a perfect garden 
include any rigid geometrical principles, 
we should better study nature and let 
our ideals go! Our ideals at best are 
extremely limited, while nature’s real- 
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ism is immeasurable; she puts so much 
variety into her reality that she is more 
beautiful than we can imagine, by sheer 
foree of quantity! .... We should 
seek to display the whiteness and the 
purity of the lily, and not trouble our- 
selves so much about the brown earth 
patch from which it grows.’’ 

Is not this true, also, when we wish to 
display the beauty of the lily indoors? 
Is it not better to place the erect stems 
in a tall, simple jar that retains their 
lines of growth, than to have painted 
upon the jar a realistic bouquet that 
shall seem to attempt to vie with the 
peerless beauty of the flowers above? 
And is it not better to keep the lilies 
separate than to mingle with them other 
flowers different in form and color? 


Possibly you may tell me this matter 
of flowers in the garden and house is all 
a question of taste. In that case I 
should want to quote to you these lines 
printed the other day in The Applied 
Arts Book: 

‘‘What, then, is taste, but those internal powers, 

Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

To each fine impulse? A discerning sense 

Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 

From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
in species.”’ 








DAINTY TABLES FOR SUMMER LUNCH- 
EONS AND SUPPERS 


BY MABEL 


siderate housekeeper is glad to 

save the laundress a little work. 
This can be done with great advantage 
to the housekeeper, too, by substituting 
colored table-cloths for the usual white 
ones. For luncheon a blue denim cover 
is very cool and pretty, with a center- 
piece and plate doilies of white drawn- 


D URING the hot weather the con- 
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work, and in the middle of the table 
a bowl full of mignonette, or some 
simple country flower. This is for a 
home luncheon, and the table-cloth, if 
treated with care, can be used a week or 
more without change, and will still look 
fresh at the end of that time. 

For a luncheon party a cool green 
table-cloth of art linen is very effective. 
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The china used with this 
green, or have some green in i 
of white flowers, either sw 
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muld be according to the size of bowl) into the 
Masses bottom of the bowl; this will weight it 
peas or down, and by sticking the stems into 
ranged in the openings of the zigzag, the flowers 
nd open- are held firmly, and do not fall out of 
.e center, the water. 
me style Two exceedingly pretty table-cloths 
ate-doi- for the supper-table are of red linen and 
tier and of orange linen. They are particularly 
pretty in the fall when the wood fire is 
of pale burning, and one wishes the room to 
vith this have a glow of warmth and cheer. 
he flow- With the red cloth use red candle- 
rasters, shades of course, and white china, and 
wers on either potted geraniums or masses of the 
tiveand darker and brighter. nasturtiums with 
ised in- theirleaves. Use the yellow and orange 
ould be nasturtiums with the orange table-cloth, 
put in and yellow or pink shades on the candles. 
grace- The china may be white or flowered. 
low, and Any of these table arrangements made 


with care in keeping to the color scheme, 


bowl is and with the fitting flowers, will pro- 

duce a very original and individual effect. 
eof lead The colored table-cloths are very moder- 
ht long. ate in cost, and even the light colored 
ack and ones ean be used repeatedly with care 
‘ several and an occasional pressing. 


SHE BUT KNOW 


he but know 

thoughts are straying, 

ds among her tresses playing— 
he but know! 


Could she but see 
The rose of life unfolding, 
The holy light its golden heart is hold- 
ing— 
Could she but see! 


r would 


he but love— 


at need of telling? 


igh—no helpless songs compelling— 
he but love! 


BEATRICE C. WILCOX. 
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THIS DESIGN WAS AWARDED SECOND PRIZE IN THE RECENT HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPETITION. A CHECK FOR $50 HAS BEEN 
SENT TO MR. GEORGE WALLACE CARR, 180 GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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SECOND STORY PLAN 
SCALE § IN=ONE FOOT 


SECOND PRIZE DESIGN FOR A SIX 
THOUSAND DOLLAR HOUSE 


second in the six thousand dol- 
lar house competition presents 
a most excellent plan derived 
from a common and well-known colo- 
nial arrangement, with a decidedly 
workmanlike and sensible handling 
of details for interior comfort and 
use. It is one of the simplest plans 
submitted in the competition, although 
simplicity is gained somewhat at the 
expense of that very useful apartment— 
a small parlor or reception-room close to 
the entrance. Even the most informal- 
ly hospitable housewife often deplores 
the lack of such a buffer between the 
outside world and the family fireside. 
A square stair-hall often may be made 
to serve to protect the living-room; but 
in this plan, and in all plans having the 
same common prototype, the hall, 
although large, is unsuited to any other 
use than that of a wide, open thorough- 
fare. The guest plumps fairly into the 
very heart of the house before the en- 
trance door is closed behind him. 
Doubtless these and other faults of 


T's author of the design placed 


this type of plan are evident to many, 
and have been weighed in the balance 
against its many obvious excellences. 
No one typical plan for so small a house 
meets all needs and requirements. 

Considering the first floor more in 
detail, the entire working department is 
so arranged as to leave no room for seri- 
ous criticism. 

The living-room is good, and the 
porch with its long axis opposed to the 
room is better, avoiding the common 
error of porch-builders. The pergola 
and arbor are happy in plan, but disap- 
pointing in the perspective sketch. The 
descending staccato treatment is not at 
allhappy. Otherwise the external acces- 
sories are well considered. 

The exterior of the house proper will 
not stand careful analysis as a design, 
but its simplicity and frankness, marred 
only by a meaningless band half-way 
between ground and eaves, commend it 
as an arrangement of good brick walls 
over which vines may climb and distract 
attention from the fenestration, which is 
needlessly haphazard. 
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The House as a Unit of 
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respect to two points, viz., the causation 
of disease, and the relation of private to 
public rights. 

The early Christian view was, that 
‘disease was caused by the wrath. of 
God, or the malice of Satan, or by a com- 
bination of both.’’ Since the source of 
disease was supernatural, it was consid- 
ered irreligious to use natural means for 
combating it. Methods of cure were 
logically based on the two ideas of striv- 
ing to appease the divine anger which 
had been roused because of sin, and of 
eluding the malice of Satan. On the 
one hand, help was sought by prayer, 
visits to shrines, pilgrimages, gifts to 
the church, and similar practices, re- 
puted to be effective in renewing divine 
favor; on the other, the malice of Satan 
was thwarted by the persecution or 
murder of his supposed emissaries, 
especially Jews and witches. The proof 
that the Jews were particularly chosen 
for this office lay in the fact that they 
were remarkably free from disease. It 
is now known that their rigid adherence 
to the Mosaic code of sanitation, which 
was to them a religious duty, was the 

_ true explanation of their exemption. 

In consequence of these views, meas- 
ures which in modern times would be 
called sanitary reform were looked upon 
as impious. Even to the present day 
phrases linger in popular speech which 
express the old view, as, for example, 
after an epidemie of a contagious disease, 
leading to much loss of life, the expla- 
nation is sometimes offered that the 
disaster was ‘‘due to an inscrutable 
providence,’’ ‘‘a divine visitation,’’ 
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‘the result of natural sin,’’ or 
rebuke of God.”’ 

Such influences greatly delayed the 
progress of scientific thought, for an 
attempt at another explanation met with 
opposition and ridicule, reinforced by 
religious fervor and fanaticism. But 
the onward march of knowledge could 
not be permanently stopped.- Facts 
gradually accumulated whose antago- 
nism to the established theory aroused 
questionings. It became clear, for in- . 
stance, that pestilence was not limited 
to heretical countries, or to ungodly. 
people. In.time, disease was seen to be 


“the 


in some way cognected with uncleanli- 


ness, and that there was some connec- 
tion between the spread of disease and 
the water supply became evident. John 
Wesley’s dictum, ‘‘Cleanliness next to 
godliness,’’ expressed the new idea from 
which results have already come that 
have revolutionized society. 

The impetus to hygienic research 
came largely through the practical 
efforts of Sir Edwin Chadwick, properly 
called the ‘‘father of sanitary ‘reform. ¥¥ 
There soon followed the beginnings of 
the modern science of bacteriology, a 
marvel in the rapidity of its develop- 
ment, which has contributed in an ex- 
traordinary measure to‘men’s knowledge 
of how disease is caused,-spread, and 
controlled. 

A change of view on the part of the 
clergy has naturally followed close upon 
this new knowledge. It*is said that 
after a bishop had issued a call to prayer 
to ward off cholera, one clergyman re- 
fused, on the ground thaf it would be 


blasphemous to seek help from prayer, . 


considering the filthy condition of the 
streets. Fasting, penance, and prayer 


.are now recognized as ineffectual substi- 


tutes for obedience to divine” law in the 
physical realm. 

As science has been reinforced by 
rational and active effort, several dis- 
easés, such as cholera, typhus, and 


plague, now known to be connected with - 


filthy conditions of living, have almost 
disappeared.” Many other diseases, it 
has been proved, can“be controlled to a 


ead 


great oxtont, and perhaps ultimately 
exterminated. Tuberculosis is a note- 
worthy example. 

The place where conditions of living 
can be most completely directed is the 
house, and in so far as the house is 
healthful, the community as a whole 
will be free from disease with its attend- 
ant suffering. 


Vv 
Popular Fallacies about Food and 
Sanitation 


‘“ LITTLE knowledge isa danger- 
A ous thing,’’ and ‘‘Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 

wise,’’ are sayings which have 

a semblance of truth in these days when 
many housekeepers in their new scien- 
tific ardor accept as. true any statement 
which seems to have a scientific form, 
very much as their less eager but equally 
credulous sisters gulp down any nos- 
trum which a loquacious quack-vender 
may persuade them to buy. There are 
prevalent a great many notions which 
have the aspect of truth, and yet which 
are very misleading, and in many cases 
create quite unnecessary alarm. The 
fault rests largely with popular writers 
on sanitary matters who have been quick 
to place before the public conclusions 
not thoroughly tested by scientific men, 
and who have not followed with equal 


zest the more conservative and less sen-, 
sational results now held by scholars. . 


The effect is, that many a householder . 


is led astray, foolishly alarmed, or even 


_ 


panic-stricken, so that she loses all . 


sense of proportion as to what is neces- 
sary and what is futile in the sanitary 
administration of her household. It is 
the purpose of the following brief 
articles to show what some of these fal- 
lacies are, what the grain of truth is 
that lies in them, and what is the error. 

First: Milk from one cow. 

There is a widespread belief that if a 
specially uniform and high grade of 
milk is needed, it must be obtained 
every time fromthe samecow. In many 
households, countless pains are taken 
to obtain such milk for a sickly child or 
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delicate invalid. A messenger is sent 
to a neighbor’s night and morning, with 
a milk-can, for the precious food, while 
the family is satisfied with the supply 
from a dairy a hundred miles away. 
And yet, in spite of all the trouble taken, 
the family may prove to be better off 
than the child. 

It is a well-known fact that milk from 
different cows varies; but it is not so 
well known that the milk from one cow 
varies not only from day to day, but 
from night to morning. These varia- 


tions may offset each other in the mixed 
milk of a herd, which is not infrequently 
of more uniform composition than the 


milk from a single individual 

In the second place, the sanitary con- 
ditions under which one cow is kept are 
frequently far below those which the 
large dairy farmer can maintain. In 
the one case, the quarters may be 
crowded, the care unskilful and irregu- 
lar, the food of poor quality, the uten- 
sils unclean; while in the other case, 
these conditions may be wholly reversed. 

The householder, then, may be sure 
that the milk supply which is brought 
in glass jars from a large dairy, carried 
on in accordance with modern scientific 
principles, is more wholesome than that 
which comes in the unsterilized tin can, 
from a neighbor’s barn or pantry. 

It is evident from these considerations 


wherein the grain of truth lies. If the 
general milk supply cannot be obtained 
from a modern dairy, and a single cow 


is known to be cared for according to 


the best sanitary practice, then the 
“‘milk from one cow’ should be had 
not only for the child, but for the entire 
family as well. It is needless to say 
that these conditions seldom exist; but 
that they have existed has given rise to 


the prevailing notion. 


Housekeepers and Pure-Food Laws 


HERE is a growing demand for 
laws which shall control the 
quality of the food supply of the 

the 


and umber of 


country, 


states and cities which have such laws is 
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steadily increasing. Legislation affect- 
ing foods is of three kinds, according to 
the end in view: it may place restric- 
tions on the use of substances dangerous 
to health, such as preservatives; it may 
provide against fraud, as in the water- 
ing of milk; and with one of both of 
the ends as an excuse, it may look to 
the protection of one industry as against 
another, as in the oleomargarine laws. 

Any householder or woman’s club 
would find it both interesting and profit- 
able to examine the local restrictions as 
to foods, and learn how many are actu- 
ally in foree and how many have become 
dead letters upon the statute-books. 

In Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and New York, the 
state board of health has charge of the 
adulterations and substitutions: while 
in Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, the control over these sub- 
jects is vested in a dairy or food com- 
missioner. In addition, many towns 
and cities have food inspectors, work- 
ing under the direction of the health 
authorities. 

All this machinery leads housekeepers 
to think that they have no responsibil- 
ity; but the more legislation there is, 
the more important becomes the co-oper- 
ation of the citizen. 

Every purchaser of food supplies 
should know the provisions of the law 
in her locality, and aid the proper offi- 
cers by making known cases of violation 
and neglect. The tendency is generally 
to shift responsibility, and to berate the 
authorities if there is failure on their 
part. All progressive householders 
have a duty in extending the public 
knowledge of what pure, wholesome, 
good food is, and in establishing a popu- 
lar sentiment which shall be equal at 
least to the provision of the law, and 
serve as a support to those who are 
working in behalf of the public health. 

If the members of any woman’s club 
should co-operate in studying this matter 
in a practical way, if only by testing how 
far labels conform to the requirements 
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of the law, they would undoubtedly be 
greatly comforted by finding that, great 
as is the evil of impure food, it is not so 
general or so harmful as some sensa- 
tional reports and news articles would 
make out, and is largely within the con- 
trol of buyers of food. 


Flatland 
BY ETHEL GLOVER HALFIELD, PH.D. 


T a recent meeting of the archi- 
A tects of Chicago a paper was 
read which caused widespread 
comment. Flats were denounced 
as unesthetic and unsanitary, and as 
demoralizers of the women of the com- 
munity, leading them into idleness and 
frivolity. Some of the statements in 
this paper remind me of the man who 
declares that the evils of society will 
never be remedied till housewives return 
to knitting stockings and making their 
own soap, the force of whose academic 
utterances is somewhat weakened by the 
fact that he seriously objects if one of 
the three servants is temporarily miss- 
ing from the household machinery. No 
amount of invective will serve to abolish 
flats if they are cheaper or more com- 
fortable than houses; and after all, the 
expense may be reduced to terms of 
comfort, any saving in one direction 
meaning the possibility of added com- 
forts in other directions, or increased 
peace of mind due to better provision for 
a rainy day. 

If the family is a new one, the origi- 
nal outlay for starting housekeeping is 
an important item of expense which 
often drives the young married couple 
into the dreary waste of boarding-house 
life. Now the modern flat comes to the 
rescue by minimizing the cost of fur- 
nishing. With screens, shades, and 
awnings for the windows, gas or elec- 
tric-light fixtures, complete heating 
apparatus, a gas-stove for cooking, 
hard-wood floors, so that little carpeting 
is needed, a refrigerator, stationary 
tubs, a sideboard, closets with drawers, 
mirrors, a medicine-chest, window-seats, 
hat-rack, and bookcases, a good many 
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items of expense in fitting up a house 
are eliminated, especially as the rooms 
of a flat are usually small, so that a little 
furniture makes them look cozy and 
habitable. Some of these things are 
found in a modern rented house, and 
doubtless more and more will be sup- 
plied; but keen competition, and the fact 
that tenants of flats are an especially 
migratory population, have so far caused 
flats to provide far more furnishings and 
conveniences than houses. 

In these days of coal trusts, the fuel 
required for heating a house is a large 
item of expense, while it is a luxury to 
waken at five o’clock on a zero morning, 
and hearing the gentle murmur of on- 
coming steam, realize that to have a 
warm house one need not go below in 
the cold and ‘“‘fix’’ the furnace, but 
merely turn over and take another nap. 
The fuel required for that other luxury, 
a constant supply of hot water the year 
round for laundry, kitchen, and bath- 
room, is another item to be considered 
in comparing the rent of flats and 
houses. The water tax and the cost of 
street sprinkling, usually paid by the 
tenant of a house, are two small charges 
met by the flat-owner. 

There are many services rendered by 
the janitor of a flat which the average 
American woman is not strong enough 
to perform for herself, which the Ameri- 
can servant girl will not perform, and 
which the business man, away from 
home all day, and tired at night, finds 
burdensome if not impossible—taking 
care of the furnace, cleaning off snow, 
sweeping sidewalks, cutting and water- 
ing grass, scrubbing steps and porches, 
putting in and taking out screens and 
storm windows, making trifling repairs, 
emptying receptacles for garbage, ashes, 
and other trash, in some cases washing 
windows. Hiring a man to come from 
time to time to do all these little things 
would mean considerable expense and 
much inconvenience. 

But the saving in the cost of service 
does not stop here. The convenient 
arrangement of the flat, with all the 
rooms on one floor, the small amount of 
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space to clean, the easily managed gas- 
stove, and the abundant hot water, en- 
ables many a woman to get along with 
one servant instead of two, with a 
laundress merely instead of a maid of 
all work. The servant problem is such 
a serious one, that any way of living 
which helps to solve it is heartily wel- 
come; while dispensing with a servant, 
where that is possible, means not only 
a saving in wages, but also a saving of 
what a servant eats and wastes. It is the 
writer’s experience that the coming of 
the average servant into the family of 
two doubles the cost of raw food, light, 
and fuel gas, in addition to the wages 
paid. 

In cities where flats are new and scarce, 
the tenant may pay fully or even over- 
pay in rent for all these advantages; but 
in communities where flats prevail, the 
natural economies, in land and cost of 
building, in a common heating plant, 
laundry, and janitor service, and in con- 
venience of arrangement minimizing 
household service, accrue largely to the 
benefit of the tenant. In some cities 
the rent of a modern steam-heated flat, 
such as has been described, is little if 
any greater than that of unheated 
and less well-equipped house with no 
service. 
~ Nor need the dweller in flats bid fare- 
welltolightandair. Many wise modern 
landlords and architects ars andoning 
the close, shut-in style of buildings, with 
only tiny air-shafts for the light and 
ventilation of the middle rooms, in favor 
of some form of building about a large 
open court, an arrangement giving far 
more light and air than ity house 
usually has. Some brilliant architects, 
instead of railing at the inevitable flat, 


are trying to show its estheti 
ties even in that usually hid 


possibili- 
us but use- 


ful feature, back stairs and porches. 
There is still much room for improve- 
ment. The average flat building is tawdry 


in design and poor in construction, but 
so is the modern cheap house, so is mod- 
ern cheap furniture. There seems to be 


a large public which demands this sort 
of thing, but surely there is a large 
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class which ‘merely tolerates it; a class 
which might be educated by the thought- 
ful architect to appreciate and welcome 
simple, honest work; a class which would 
be willing, for the sake of better things, 
to give up stone fronts and showy en- 
trances, frescoes, and even consoles. 
The flat undoubtedly has limitations. 
No one can claim that flats are an ideal 
place for active, growing children; no 
city life is ideal for children. But 
grassy courts and large porches may 
furnish a safe and decent place for out- 
door play, while the saving in cost. of 
living may mean more wholesome food, 
greater leisure on the part of the mother 
for earing for her children, better edu- 
cation, more books, more outings to the 
park or country, advantages which may 
more than make up for the disadvan- 
tages of flat life. Living is at too close 
quarters for a very large family, or one 
containing heterogeneous elements; but 
for the small homogeneous family of 
adults, or adults plus a baby or two, the 
flat offers great possibilities in the way 
of simple, inexpensive, and comfortable 
living. It is not a form of living which 
appeals to the advocate of a return to 
domestic manufacture, but rather to the 
believer in the economy of expense and 
labor through co-operation. The as- 
sumption of the pessimistic architect 
that such economy of labor serves only 
to make the American woman idle and 
frivolous is rather an arraignment of 
the American woman than an attack on 
flats. 
™The limits of this paper will permit 
only a hint at some of the social possi- 
bilities of flat life. It is probably safe 
to say that the majority of dwellers in 
flats, afraid of being sucked into the 
whirlpool of too great intimacy with 
their neighbors, are wrecked on the rock 
of lonely isolation; even on that rock 
the siren voice of the parrot and rag- 
time music at midnight may be heard, 
even to that spot may the odors of 
onions and cabbage be wafted. But if 
the writer has known these sorrows, she 
remembers, too, the lemon pie sent in 
by a neighbor for her first dinner, and 
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the motherly old soul who came to the 
rescue with experience and a medicine- 
chest when the baby had an attack of 
croup. But best of all is the memory of 
beginning housekeeping with a college 
friend in the flat across the hall, with 
whom she explored the mysteries of 
butchers’ and grocers’ bills, and with 
whom she compared notes on Mrs. 
Rorer’s Cook-Book, Dr. Crozier-Griffith’s 
“The Care of the Baby,’’ and other 
classics not studied at college. It was 
good on stormy winter days to just step 
across the hall with one’s sewing and 
discuss weighty problems or read aloud 
by turns, or on spring days to visit on 
the back porch while the dinners were 
in the ovens. Great experiments in 
co-operation would have been made the 
next year if the fates had not trans- 
ported the friend a thousand miles to 
a village house where new problems 
awaited her. 


Experiments in Cooking for Children 
at Home. II 
BY MRS. ALICE PELOUBET NORTON 


Experiment 5.—To find out what 
there is in wheat flour that holds the 
gas bubbles, and so makes the bread 
light. 

Put one-half cup of flour into a bowl, 
and add to it very slowly two tablespoon- 
fuls of water, stirring it with a fork. If 
this is not enough to moisten all the 
flour add a very little more water. 
When a stiff dough is made take it in 
the hands and work it till it is very 
smooth. Then in a bowl of water wash 
it, working it with the fingers. Change 
the water from time to time, but save a 
little from the first bowlful. Keep on 
washing till fresh water is not clouded 
or made milky by the dough. The gray, 
elastic substance you hold is gluten. 
Stretch.it and see how tough and elastic 
itis. Put part of the gluten into a small 
dish and bake it in a hot oven for about 
fifteen minutes. Now can you see why 
flour makes light bread? 

Experiment 6.—Take the milky water 
saved from the first washing of the 


dough and boil it. Does it look like 
anything else you know? Could you 
starch cloth with it? 

If the children have been interested in 
this work they will like to know more 
about bread-making, and about the 
materials from which it is made. 
“Stories of Industry,’’ Vol. I., pp. 
82-100, Longman’s ‘‘Household Science 
Reader,’’ Vol. I., pp. 4-35, are easy read- 
ing. The mother could retell to the 
children many interesting facts about 
wheat and other cereals if she would 
herself read Sargent’s ‘‘Corn Plants.’’ 
Chapter X. in Mrs. Wilson’s ‘‘Handbook 
of Domestic Science’’ would give her all 
needed information in regard to bread. 

If the child who has done this work 
be allowed to repeat his bread-making, 
using after a time larger quantities, he 
will do the work with a new interest. 
Bread will mean to him thereafter not 
merely something to eat, but a product 
of skill, involving many interesting 
problems, and leading into new fields 
of knowledge. Indeed, if one had the 
time and skill one might teach geog- 
raphy, beginning with the homes, or 
the present areas of production, of the 
different grains; history, for bread has 
been known from earliest times, and its 
use in some form is almost universal; 
botany, for the grains would furnish 
typical plants with which to compare 
others. Out-of-door work could be 
given by allowing the children to plant 
wheat both in the fall and the spring, 
and to experiment with different soils. 


HE School of Housekeeping which 
was organized and for five years 


has been carried on by the 

Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston is to become a 
part of Simmons College. The Woman’s 
Union did pioneer work in opening this 
school, and the results of the managers’ 
courageous efforts, made in a community 
largely conservative or apathetic, should 
give heart to those working under 
more favorable conditions. 
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How to Buy and Care for Glassware 


A housekeeper whose domestic arrangements 
are so simple as to make some kind of compro- 
mise between perfection and necessity inevitable 
will do well to choose, not mediocre housekeep- 
ing in all departments, but perfection in three 
or four respects, and a kind of patient accept- 
ance of shortcomings where they are of the least 
importance. A cleanly, dainty table goes far 
toward compensating for the absence of sauces 
and condiments, while a well kept and furnished 
bath-room makes a far from luxurious bed- 
chamber quite endurable. The housekeeper 


should emphasize cleanliness and con 
rather than a show of elegance. 


1amon sense 


PLAIN GLASS 


Nothing but immaculate linen so conduces 
to a charming dining-room as the crystal clear- 
ness of its glass appointments, and well-chosen 
glassware is always in better taste than cheap 
decorated china, wherever its comparative frail- 
ness makes its use possible. A dainty dish for 
serving butter, one for nuts or bonbons, a 


graceful vase for flowers, will give quite an air 
to the simplest luncheon, and may often be 
picked up on the glass counters for a mere song. 


Fashion in drinking-glasses now favors the use 
of goblets rather than of tumblers, though for 
daily service, especially in consideration of pos- 
sible accidents with children or servants, the 
latter are more serviceable. Many varieties 
are offered in the shops, from plain, clear glasses, 
or those with simple ground-in decoration, to 


the heavy but very dignified and shapely tum- 
blers known as the colonial style. This last is 
also purchasable in the goblet shape. Very 
thin, clear drinking-glasses are now far from 
costly, and these, delicately clean, may be used 
for even a company luncheon or dinner, as they 


are, if wholly unpretentious, at least in correct 


taste. Tall tumblers for iced tea or coffee glacé, 
slender, almost vaselike shapes for claret, 
lemonade, or the Catawba unfermented wine 
now so popular at generous but abstemious 


tables, cost from ninety cents to a dollar and a 
half a dozen, and as they are light 


in the hand 
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and respond to the tint of the beverages for 
which they are used, are dainty and effective. 
Cheap colored glass is, of course, to be avoided, 
as it is unrefined even when not actually ugly. 


DECORATIONS FOR DINNERS 


Many a hostess whose means make elaborate 
vases possible prefers the clear glass bowl, 
showing that much neglected portion of a flow- 
er’s beauty, its stem, to the costlier productions 
of the kiln which show no capacity for the flow- 
er’s comfort; for your genuine flower-lover 
will treat her pets with an almost human con- 
sideration. She will no more cramp their stems 
in a receptacle too narrow than she would 
needlessly bind the young limbs of children; 
nor will she crowd them in such masses that 
their beauty is marred or obscured. A charm- 
ing round dinner-table showed a cloth of exquis- 
ite fineness, ironed to perfection, a centerpiece 
not more than eighteen inches in diameter of 
plain linen, daintily embroidered, with a com- 
paratively simple border, and the plainest of 
glass bowls in the center. Long-stemmed 
branches of white columbine, with its fuchsia- 
like starry blossoms, filled the bowl, yet not too 
full, the stems seen through the clear glass being 
an essential part of the decorative effect. Clear 
glass water-goblets and delicate green ones for 
Rhine wine were placed side by side just above 
the napkin, which, folded to show the initial, 
was just at the right of the dinner-plate. On 
the left were three different sorts of forks ranged 
parallel, each projecting a little beyond its 
neighbor. The spoons were placed in front and 
above the plate, the tiny individual salt and 
pepper servers to the left of the spoons, and still 
farther to their left the individual bread and 
butter plates which some dinner servers prefer 
to retain for rolls or bread and butter. Even 
with custom to the contrary, the taste of bread 
and butter is an undeniable addition to many 
dinners. Four glass dishes, two containing bon- 
bons and two salted nuts, completed a service 
whose simplicity was the keynote of its success, 
and whose scheme might be carried out in the 
simplest of glassware. 

A different decoration, yet no less charming, 
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HOSEKEEPER’S 


was effected by the use of cut glass and silver, 
their sparkle striking an entirely different deco- 
rative note. A low-cut glass dish in the center 
held curving branches of bridal-wreath, whose 
white abundance needed nothing to supplement 
its chaste beauty. Silver candlesticks, with 
silver shades, silver bonbon and nut dishes, 
produced a refreshingly beautiful table quite 
free from the heavily luxurious effect so often 
seen and so much to be avoided. The use of any 
but a flat table decoration of flowers needs care 
in the selection of the vases, since they should 
either be low enough not to interfere with the 
sight of one’s neighbor across the table, or so 
slender and high as to produce the same effect 
by the opposite means. Dinner guests should 
be either good to look at or interesting to hear, 
and in either case any obstruction is irritating. 
Where a broad, low vase is used it is often diffi- 
cult to support the flowers in such a way that 
they will not fall away from the center. A way 
of obviating this difficulty is to have a wire 
netting, rather wide-meshed, fitted into the top 
of the dish. This should not be so heavy as to 
show through the network of leaves or vines, 
and could easily be made at home by deft 
fingers with picture wire of medium size. A 
bend here and there would make one such 
frame adaptable to different receptacles, and 
secure a shapely and steady arrangement of the 
slenderest flowers. 
OUT GLASS 

The use of cut glass in intricate patterns is 
of course largely a matter of taste, and there 
are fastidious housekeepers who will have none 
of it, but choose rather the delicately engraved 
erystal often elaborated with gold decoration. 
This is fully as costly as the more showy cut- 
ting, the latter being manufactured in this 
country now, and showing all too frequently 
designs quite meaningless and ugly. There are 
standard patterns, such as the rose or star cut- 
ting, and a good square-cut design is known as 
the “hobnail’’ pattern. This choice in tum- 
blers has an economical advantage, since if the 
upper part is broken, the glass may be cut down 
to be used as tiny tubs for holding olives, 
radishes, or small pickles, and when still 
further reduced in size, may yet serve as an 
individual salt dish. Buy also a large glass 
dish for salad if you wish an effective bit of 
color display in your salad course, and the same 
bowl may be used at other repasts for fruits and 
certain desserts. If ordinary pressed glass 
must be chosen, perfectly plain, clear glass is 
in good taste both for serving and dishing fruit, 
since cheap pressed glass is uncompromisingly 
ordinary “and responds but little in brilliancy 
even to the best of care. 


CARE OF GLASS 


In washing glassware all contrasts of tem- 
perature are to be avoided. A pitcher or water- 
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bottle which has just held ice-water should not 
be put at once into hot suds, and many advise 
the use of wooden dish-tubs with warm water 
only, while others recommend hot water with no 
soap. This rather complicates matters in the 
modern butler’s pantry, however, and the reason- 
able course is to use in an ordinary pantry sink 
water not too hot for the hand, to which soap 
and a few drops of ammonia have been added, 
and in which nothing has been previously 
washed. Each piece should be rinsed in clear 
water of about the same temperature, drained 
in a wire dish-drainer, and carefully wiped and 
polished with glass-toweling, which should not 
be used for the other dishes. Rubbing polishes 
the glass, and care must be taken that no lint 
or finger-marks remain upon it. Soft brushes 
may be bought for the crevices in cut glass 
which an ordinary dish-mop passes over, and 
the inside of water-bottles may best be cleaned 
by the use of raw potato cut into small dice and 
shaken about on the inside with water and a bit 
of soap. For the removal of an accumulation of 
sediment, rice beans and bits of paper are pref- 
erable to shot, as the latter is likely to scratch 
the glass. The inside should always be care- 
fully wiped by using the covered wire utensils 
made for the inside of lamp chimneys, or the 
more primitive but effective fork around which 
a corner of the towel is wound. Glassware, 
especially that with gold decoration, should be 
kept in a dry covered place, as the least damp- 
ness tends to tarnish the gold ornamentation. 


Advice to Campers 


An experienced camper, a woman who at 
first endured, then pitied, then embraced the 
perennial camping trip, assured me that her 
home in camp was as orderly, as dainty, as 
comfortable, as in town; that no crumbs were 
swept upon the grass to form the center of attrac- 
tion for colonies of ants; that meals were served 
with unfailing exactness as to time; and that 
absolute order and cleanliness prevailed in 
every department, from the well-aired bedding 
even to the vase of flowers for the center of the 
table. This is a three-months camp, with the 
book-shelf, as much a necessity as the kerosene 
stove, and the excellent cooking utensils which, 
though few in number, are always the best of 
their kind. No masculine makeshift of an ex- 
vegetable can doing duty in a pan of water as a 
double boiler for her! All this care has not 
made camping more arduous, but in the end less 
so, and the family of workers who go to camp 
tired in brain and body return bright-eyed and 
vigorous; the children rosy and fresh; all in 
excellent condition for that more complicated 
winter life of responsibility, both in work and 
social life, which the simple peace of their sum- 
mer’s outing has made possible. 
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The Chinese are not slow abo ll things 
From knowing little about kero in 1880 
they came to buying a hundred n n gallons 
in 1890. 

King Leopold of Belgium is, perhaps, the 
most skilful of royal gardeners, a is said to 
be prouder of the lovely gardens and green- 
houses of Laeken, which are the uct of his 
skill and care, than of any other his many 
possessions. 

Quite the most splendid bedr yn record 
in modern times is that recently fitted up for a 
Paris woman. The bed is a four-poster of 
carved ivory and its hangings are yellow silk 
veiled with old lace. On each pi s a bunch 
of nodding, white ostrich plumes. A large rosary 
of rock crystal beads hangs at the head of the 
bed. The dressing table also is of ry, the legs 
being four huge tusks. It stands an ermine 
rug. The toilet table is of alabaster and the 
washstand set of pale green gla The bath 
room is tiled in rose and green the tub is 


of malachite. 


Celluloid is so much used now that it might 
be well to remember that it is a highly combus- 
tible, not to say explosive, substan Not long 
ago, according to Fire and Wat a party of 
insurance officials were dining i1 nor of one 
of their number, and in the cou f the after- 
dinner oratory, one of the spea , to make 
room for the utterance of his el ent periods, 
took his cigar out of his mouth and laid it on 
the table. The lighted end of cigar hap- 
pened to come in contact witl e celluloid 
handle of a dessert-knife, and &® moment 
there was a bright flash, and e. celluloid 
covering of the handle began laze. The 
fire was extinguished by plungin e handle of 
the knife into a finger-bowl, but e insurance 
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men present added a mental memorandum of the 
properties of celluloid as a fire-hazard to their 
stores of professional knowledge. 


Pure Country Air in the Home 

“ Although the details of the invention of Pro- 
fessor Willis Moore, chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, for the reduction of house 
temperatures in hot weather, have not yet come 
under notice, it seems probable that the device 
involves the principle of the use of liquid air. 
The statement that the apparatus is portable 
and may be moved from one room to another 
suggests such a probability. If this be so, Pro- 
fessor Moore’s invention is simply the applica- 
tion of the experience of workers in pathological 
laboratories where liquid air is used for freez- 
ing tissues for the microtome. Dr. Stoddart, 
writing to The Lancet, London, says: ‘‘I have 
had an opportunity of inspecting the impurities 
removed from the atmosphere in the process of 
manufacture of liquid air, and have observed 
that the stench from these is worse than that 
from the worst London fog. I regard this sup- 
ply of pure air as most important; it makes 
pathological work much more pleasant and 
healthy. When working with liquid air the best 
method of ventilation for the laboratory is to 
shut all the windows and ventilators and to be 
satisfied with the pure air issuing from the 
microtome. It is no exaggeration to say that 
after a morning’s work in the laboratory with 
liquid air, I have felt as if I had been for a blow 
in the country.’’ 

As a gallon of liquid air is furnished in Lon- 
don for about four cents, and lasts, in ordinary 
constant use in the laboratory a little longer 
than a fortnight, the device may well be, as 
Professor Moore asserts, ‘‘so inexpensive as to 
be within the reach of every one.’’ It should 
have a wide field of usefulness, not only as a 
means of combating summer heat, but for fur- 
nishing pure air at night in bedrooms—and 
especially in the sick-room—at all seasons. The 
beneficial effects of such air to invalids, incipi- 
ent consumptives, and valetudinarians generally 
cannot be overestimated. Stuffy office-rooms 
and other foul-air places in which brain-work- 
ers spend much of their waking lives, should 
shortly be things of the past. The sterile atmos- 
phere of Mont Blane, the germ-free air of mid- 
ocean, may yet be one of the indispensable 
accessories of the House Beautiful. 
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RECIPES 


THe House BEAUTIFUL will publish from month 
to month recipes for special dishes. They are 
the result of a wide experience on the part of an 
excellent housekeeper, and can be followed with 


perfect confidence. 


Soft Gingerbread 


Two cups of butter, two cups of brown sugar, 
three cups of molasses, one cup of cream, six 
cups of flour, five eggs, one teaspoonful each 
of saleratus, ginger, cinnamon, allspice, and 
cloves. 


Sherbet 


Mash one quart of fruit to a pulp, add one 
pint of sugar, one pint of water, the well-beaten 
whites of three eggs, a little lemon juice. 
Freeze in a freezer. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Chop the yolks of hard boiled eggs; also a 
little ham and anchovies. Mix with French 
dressing and stuff the tomatoes. Serve with 
lettuce and mayonnaise. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
The yolk of one egg beaten with a Dover 
beater. Add oil gradually, beating always. 
When seasoned with pepper, salt, and vinegar, 
add two tablespoons of whipped cream. 


Lobster Chops} 

‘Two tablespoons of butter; two tablespoons 
of flour; one cup cream; the meat of two boiled 
lobsters; salt; cayenne pepper. After lobster 
(which is cut in small pieces) is mixed with 
sauce, spread it on a dish to cool. Then mold 
into the form of chops, dip in egg and roll in 
bread crumbs. After frying put a small clove 
in each one. Serve with or without sauce. 


Chocolate Mousse 


One ounce of chocolate grated; ore cup of 
sugar; one tablespoon of gelatine soaked in a 


little milk; three cups of cream whipped light;~ 


one teaspoon vanilla. Put the sugar and choco- 
late in a little water on the stove to melt. When 
smooth add the gelatine; let it cool; then mix 
with the whipped cream. Put into a mold, pack 
in salt and ice, and let stand four hours. 
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THE SCRAP-BOOK 


So he waited: Stylish lady visitor (to small 
boy, while waiting for hostess to come down) 
—‘‘What is the matter with Fido, that you 
are watching him so closely?’ nall boy — 
‘‘Mamma said that your hat was enough to 
make a dog laugh, and I wanted to see him do 
it.’’— Tit- Bits. 

This is the man for whom it was planned, 

And this is the scamp who put it in hand, 

And filled in the footings with stones and sand, 
With no cement, and said, ‘‘It’s grand!’’ 

When building the house that Jerry built. 
These are the bricks, as soft as cheese, 

That broke in two if you chanced to sneeze; 

Said Jerry: ‘‘The man what don’t like these, 

Lor’, blow me! he will be ’ard to please; 

They'll last for months—unless there’s a 
breeze,’’ 

In the beautiful house that Jerry built. 
These are the windows of packing-case wood. 
Said Jerry: ‘‘Of course it’s understood 
It’ll be extra for windows of real wood; 

These ’ere are special, and much good’’ 

To go in the house that Jerry bui!’ 

This is the rubbish that blocked up the drain. 
Said Jerry: ‘‘Now don’t you labor in vain; 
Fill it in—it’ll never be seen again 

It’s ten to one he won’t complain 

The cellar is meant to collect the rain’’ 

That falls on the house that Jerry built. 

This is the elegant paneled door, 

With the natural finish left by the saw, 

Which warped till its panels fell out on the floor. 
He bought it for six shillings—but, ‘‘Lor’!’’ 
Said Jerry, ‘‘it looks worth ten bob more’’— 

Too good for the house that Jerry built. 
These are the slates—some small me great, 
Most were crooked, but a few were straight, 
Each kept in place by the next one’s weight. 
Said Jerry, instructively, to his mate: 

“T saves my nails and I trusts to Fate,’’ 

When building the house that Jerry built. 
These are the locks he bought for a song, 

They work three times and then go wrong. 
He said: ‘‘It’s lucky they ain’t too strong; 
There’ll be some repairs a-coming along’’ 

To be done to the house that Jerry built. 
This is the price the purchaser paid 
(He’d made some cash in the grocery trade); 
‘Dirt cheap,”’ said the man of trx owel and spade, 
As the check in his horny hand was laid: 

‘‘And a better house has never been made’”’ 
For the price of the house that Jerry built. 








This is the band that came up the road; 
The drummer drummed and the cornet. blowed, 
And as it passed, the house like a flash 
Fell suddenly down with a fearful crash, 
And all that remained was a heap of smash; 
And the owner said words like ‘‘blow’’ ‘and 
“‘dash,”’ 
And he stared in amaze at the heap of dust, 
While the more he stared the more he cussed 
At the vanished house that Jerry built. 
—A. E. F., in Property. 
On his hands: “I noticed that you were 
hoeing your garden yesterday. What are you 
raising?’ ‘‘Blisters, mostly.’’ — Philadelphia 
Press. 





’Tis strange how fashion makes us change the 
objects we admire; 
We used to sing the tireless steed, but now the 
steedless tire 
So Otto bought an auto, so as not to be antique, 
But the thing was autocratic, 
As well as automatic, 
And the auto wouldn’t auto as it ought to, so to 
speak. 


He thought to get an auto-operator for the work, 
And first he tried a cireus man, and then he 
tried a Turk, 
For he knew a circus man drove fifty horses 
with success, 
And if a man be shifty 
Enough to manage fifty, 
It’s ‘palpable enough he ought to manage one 
horse-less. 


As for the Turk, ’tis also plain, deny it if you 


can, 
He ought to run an auto, since a Turk’s an Otto- 
man. 
’Twas all no use, so Otto moved to Alabama, 
purely 
That he might say: ‘‘I’m Otto, 
From Mobile, and my motto: 
‘A Mobile Otto ought to run an auto-mobile, 
surely.’ ”’ 


Then Otto sought to auto on the auto as he 
ought to, 

But the auto sought to auto as Otto never 
thought to, 

So Otto, he got hot, oh, very hot; as he ought 


not to, 
And Otto said: “This auto ought to auto, and 


it’s got to.”’ 
Till the auto also got too hot to auto as it ought 
to, 


And then, great Scott! the auto shot to heaven— 
so did Otto— 


Where Otto’s auto autos now as Otto’s auto 
ought to. & V. CooxE, in Smart Set. 
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